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Keystone 
Viscount Robert Cecil, sesond 
member of the British delegation 


The Naval Conference 
T Geneva, Switzerland, the 
United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan are resuming a Con- 
ference which they began over five and 
a half years ago at Washington. 
In the nature of the case, it is impossi- 


ble for the Naval Conference at Geneva 


Keystone 
William Clive Bridgeman, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, chief of the British delegation 


to be as dramatic or as interesting to the 
peoples of the three countries involved 
as the Washington Conference was. It 
is never exciting to dispose of unfinished 
business. 

At Washington the American Secre- 
tary of State, Charles E. Hughes, star- 
tled the world by laying down a very 


Photograph from Adachi 
Admiral Viscount Saito, head 
of the Japanese delegation 


simple proposal to the countries that 
were competing in naval armament. 
That proposal was to “stop now.” It 
was so simple as to be revolutionary. 
When the idea sank in, it seemed rea- 
sonable and was in substance accepted. 
It left the three chief naval Powers of 
the world with navies bearing the rela- 
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Ambassador Hugh S. Gibson, 
head of the American delegation 
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tion to one another of 5 to 5 to 3. That 
is, for every five tons in the Navy of the 
United States there were five tons in the 
British and three tons in the Japanese. 
This, however, applied only to capital 
ships. Inasmuch as the capital ship is 
the chief arm of a great navy, the limi- 
tation on the building of capital ships 
ended the serious naval competition. 
But, largely because Italy and France, 
who were both members of the Washing- 
ton Naval Conference, had ideas of their 
own about needs for their own defense, 
no agreement was reached as to the 
relative tonnage of cruisers, submarines, 
and other minor vessels. Since then 
hoth Great Britain and Japan have been 
juilding cruisers, while the United States 
1as done little to increase the power of 
‘s cruiser fleet. It would be very easy 
6 start a new naval competition in the 
ouilding of auxiliary naval craft. If 
such a competition were started, the 
United States would probably outdis- 


tance every other country. We Ameri- . 


cans do not want to enter such a race, 
and neither apparently do the British or 
the Japanese. Hence this Conference at 
Geneva. 

What the American delegation at Ge- 
neva proposes is that the ratio of 5-5-3, 
now applied to capital ships (all of them 
being vessels of more than ten thousand 
tons each), be applied to all combatant 
naval vessels of ten thousand tons or 
less, including cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines. 

Because, however, the proportion of 
cruisers in the British Navy is very 
large, while in the American Navy the 
proportion of destroyers and submarines 
is very large, the American delegation 
does not propose to apply this ratio 
strictly to each class separately. Ac- 
cording to the ideas of the American 
delegation, America would have a ton- 
nage of cruisers not to exceed 300,000, 
Great Britain not to exceed 300,000, 
and Japan not to exceed 180,000. Like- 
wise America would have a tonnage of 
destroyers not to exceed 250,000, Great 
Britain not to exceed 250,000, and 
Japan not to exceed 150,000. But to 
apply this strictly would be to order the 
scrapping of a great many vessels and 
permit the building of a great many new 
ones. To avoid the waste and cost of 
unnecessary building, the American del- 
egation proposes that for a period of 
adjustment the tonnage of cruisers and 
destroyers be lumped so that the propor- 
tion would be 550,000 to 550,000 to 
330,000; that whatever exceeds this to- 
tal tonnage be, scrapped, each nation 
being the judge of whatever of its own 
vessels within those classes should be 
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scrapped; but that replacement of any 
class of vessel should be allowed only 
within the allowed maximum tonnage of 
that class. Thus in replacing cruisers no 
vessel should be built that would bring 
the American or British cruiser tonnage 
above 300,000. 


Three Proposals Contrasted 


7” the ordinary citizen, who knows 
little about the Navy, all this may 
sound rather technical. It certainly is 
not a simple and dramatic proposal like 
Secretary Hughes’s “Stop now!” Yet it 
is, after all, not very complicated. It is 
a proposal simply to let cruisers, de- 
stroyers, and submarines follow the ex- 
ample set by the capital ships. 

To put it another way, the Americans 
simply say, Let the whole of the three 
navies follow the ratio of 5—5-3. 

The Japanese, on the other hand, have 
made a proposal that is even more sim- 
ple than the Americans’, and perhaps 
for that reason may seem more plausible. 
It is that the Conference at Geneva do 
with the auxiliary ships what the Wash- 
ington Conference did with the capital 
ships—stop now. The Japanese pro- 
posal would bring to an end whatever 
naval competition there is precisely as 
the Naval Conference of 1921 brought 
to an end the naval competition of that 
year. It has the force of logic. If the 
three countries really want to end the 
naval competition, the simplest way to 
do it is to end it. But the proposal is 
not quite as simple as it sounds. It was 
one thing to end a race for power; it is 
another thing to end naval building pro- 
grams, which may not be essentially a 
race at all. If the three nations stop 
building auxiliary vessels except to re- 
place those already existing as they 
become obsolete, their navies would be 
unbalanced and inefficient even for de- 
fensive purposes. It is better, in our 
judgment, to adapt the navies to the 
ratio already existing. 

The British, in contrast both to the 
American and Japanese, propose to re- 
vise the whole Washington Treaty. 
Their suggestion is the most radical of 
all and least logical. Their idea is to 
reduce the tonnage of every permissible 
capital ship in the future, change the 
definition already made of a cruiser, so 
that hereafter no cruisers should be built 
exceeding 7,500 tons, and reduce the 
armament now permitted by the Wash- 
ington Treaty. As Captain Overstreet 
points out in an article in this issue, any 
suggestion to reduce the cruising radius 
of naval vessels would be of distinct ad- 
vantage to the Power having the most 
naval bases—which is Great Britain. 





While, therefore, the British proposal 
seems like a radical step toward dis- 
armament, it would be in effect an en- 
hancement of British naval power. It 
does not seem at all likely that the 
United States will take up the question 
of revising the Washington Treaty or 
that American naval experts will consent 
to proposals that would simply increase 
the value of naval bases without accom- 
plishing any result in reducing or limit- 
ing equally the naval power of the 
strongest nations on the sea. 


Biting Off What They Can Chew 


id is not possible within a limited space 
to give an account of the three pro- 
posals—American, British, Japanese— 
before the Geneva Naval Conference. 
All that we have undertaken to do is to 
pick out what seems to us the salient 
point in each of these proposals and to 
indicate what its general effect would be 
if adopted. Just because the character 
of this Conference is somewhat more 
technical than that of the Conference at 
Washington the danger that the general 
purpose of the Conference will be 
thwarted by disagreements between ex- 
perts or, what would be worse, by tacti- 
cal advantage secured by one nation 
over another is greater. 

The Washington Conference was car- 
ried on under the scrutiny of a worla 
public opinion such as has not been and 
could not be aroused over this Confer- 
ence. Nevertheless the prospect for the 
success of this Conference seems to us 
no less bright. In the first place, it is 
easier for three nations than for five or 
more nations to agree. In the second 
place, the fear of war, which was a real 
factor in the calling of the Washington 
Conference, is wholly absent now, and 
with it that distrust, or the suspicion of 
the distrust, of others that hampered 
some of the delegations at Washington. 
In the third place, the problem before 
this Conference, even though perhaps 
essentially technical, is very much sim- 
pler than that before the Conference at 
Washington; for in 1921 and 1922 the 
whole problem was primarily one of set- 
tling the complicated questions of poli- 
cies in the Far East, and questions of 
naval power had to wait upon questions 
of national policy. Now there are no 
such outstanding questions of policy de- 
manding prime consideration. 

If successful, this Naval Conference is 
likely to have very much wider effect” 
than that of merely limiting the auxiliary 
vessels of three nations. It will indicate 
to the other nations of the world a way 
of reducing the burden of armament. It 
will furnish, not only an example of good 
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‘* There’s room for us again !’’ 


From L. B. Stewart, Moylan, Pa. 


Darling in the Kansas City Times 
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will in practical operation, but a method 
of applying good will to a particular 
problem, The very simplicity and lim- 
ited character of the Conference will 
have a good effect if it helps to dispel 
the illusion that there is something noble 
in grandiose plans that come to nothing. 
The greatest advances have always been 
made step by step. The principle that 
underlay the Washington Conference 
and underlies that at Geneva is of inter- 
national action by a limited number of 
nations for specific purposes. In fol- 
lowing that principle the nations of the 
world, we think, have the best chance of 
securing justice. 


Germany Loses at Geneva 


—. of the forces of occupa- 
tion in the Rhineland was the main 
concession that Germany sought at the 
June session in Geneva of the Council of 
the League of Nations. It was refused, 
and Foreign Minister Stresemann re- 
turned to Berlin to face the disappoint- 
ment and criticism of his Nationalist 
foes. 

The reason for the refusal was, 
chiefly, a report by Marshal Foch, of 
France. The former Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allies cited four points on 
which Germany has failed to give satis- 
faction under the terms of the peace 
treaties: 

1. Destruction of fortifications along 
the frontiers of Silesia and East Prussia. 

2. Refusal of the Reichstag to vote 
special laws concerning trade in war 
materials. 

3. Refusal to reform the Prussian po- 
lice force, which is still equipped on a 
military basis. 

4. Refusal to sell or convert 800 bar- 
racks that belonged to the Imperial 
Army. 

In addition, Premier Poincaré, of 
France, expressed dissatisfaction with 
the German attitude toward the opera- 
tion of the reparation program. Conse- 
quently, his Foreign Minister, M. 
Briand, was unable to put through the 
plan he personally favored for reduction 
of the Rhineland forces. The Council 
sessions ended inconclusively with re- 
ported agreements to make individual 
representations to the Governments of 
Soviet Russia and Poland, and of Jugo- 
slavia and Albania, against any acts 
likely to disturb the peace between them, 
and to protest to the Soviet Government 
against the political executions in Rus- 
sia. 

Premier Poincaré followed up the Ge- 
neva meetings with a public attack on 
Germany, charging her with bad faith in 
execution of the peace treaties and with 














G. E. Tripp 
1865-1927 


In this industrial age the men who have the 
most influence on the lives of their fellow- 
men are probably the leaders and directors 
of great industrial concerns. Although not 
one of the famous men of America, Guy 
Eastman Tripp, a native of Maine, who died 
recently in New York at sixty-two years of 
age, was certainly in one of the high places 
of power. He was Chairman of the Board 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company and was a director of large 
corporations. During the war Mr. Tripp was 
Chief of the Production Division of the 
Ordnance Department at Washington and 
assistant to the Chief of Ordnance, with re- 
sponsibility for expenditures involving six- 
teen billion dollars; and for his services was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 











an attempt to cut down the damage 
payments due under the Dawes Plan— 
which Agent-General Gilbert has lately 
declared she can pay. The League 
Council sessions brought to public atten- 
tion, therefore, anything but a pacific 
situation in Europe. 


Daudet Surrenders 


Pipi by three fire-engines, 
the royalists of France have sur- 
rendered to the Republican Government. 
Without bloodshed or further disturb- 
ance Léon Daudet, who had taken ref- 
uge in the office of his newspaper, 
“L’Action Francaise,” and refused to 
serve the prison sentence imposed upon 
him for his libel of a taxi driver, gave 
himself up to the police in order to avert 
civil war. 

In many ways this farcical drama, 
staged as it only could be staged in 
Paris, is simply funny. The royalist 
leader surrendering with all the honors 
of war when fire hose threatened his 
dignity! But at the same time it should 
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be regarded more seriously. Perhaps 
M. Daudet could not have provoked 
civil war, but it is well to remember that 
he could have given the signal for 
serious disturbances, A million royalists 
share his scorn for Republican France, 
through his paper he commands an 
audience of about one hundred thousand 
ardent sympathizers, and thousands of 
hot-headed youths, trained and organ- 
ized as the Camelots du Roi, are ready 
to follow wherever he leads. His influ- 
ence is not negligible. 

It is not that there is any real danger 
of a royalist movement in France, but 
that Daudet is a personage. Too pow- 
erful to be wholly ridiculous, he is too 
ridiculous to turn his lost cause into a 
definite reality. Yet whether he simply 
feared for his own dignity or truly sur- 
rendered because he did not wish “that 
human blood flow and a civil war be un- 
chained,” it is fortunate for the peace of 
Paris that he did give himself up. 


Political Confusion in Ireland 


w= the complicated counting of 
votes in the recent Irish election 


was over, it appeared that the Govern- 
mental group in the Dail had forty-six 
or forty-seven seats secured. President 
Cosgrave had made it known that he 
would not carry on the Government un- 
less his party had fifty votes; but it 
seems to be the opinion now that he will 
not insist on these exact figures. As the 
De Valera faction had forty-four mem- 
bers elected, the margin of the Cosgrave 
party seems small; but it is not at all 
certain that the De Valera members will 
occupy any seats at all in this Dail, for 
they seem disposed to balk flatly at the 
oath of allegiance to King George. If, 
however, they yield to the pressure of 
the situation and curb their verbal ani- 
mosity to the crown, it would still be 
possible for President Cosgrave to form 
a coalition which would give him a 
working majority. The Labor Party 
alone would give the Government such a 
majority, and this might be increased by 
votes from the independents and the 
farmer members. 

There may be a scene of excitement 
when the matter of allegiance is brought 
up in the Dail, but there seems to be no 
likelihood of revolution or even of seri- 
ous rioting—and that means a good deal 
in bellicose Ireland. 


The Shades of Mr. Pickwick 


oe evokes the scorn of to-day’s 
modernists more than an idea, cus- 
tom, or book which can be branded as 
Victorian. In the midst of this some- 
times raucous admiration for the present 
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it comes with a shock to learn that some 
people so hold to the past that there can 
be such an organization as a Dickens 
Fellowship, and that fifty of its mem- 
bers are this summer planning to sail to 
England on a pilgrimage to visit the 
sites and scenes which their author has 
made immortal. 

Dickens may be entirely outmoded, 
but something about him holds the affec- 
tions of vast numbers of people. A lit- 
tle while ago a group of Englishmen 
carefully fitted out a coach and made 
the famous ride from the Golden Cross 
to Rochester which Mr, Pickwick and 
his friends planned but never took. 
Now this band of American pilgrims 
plans to follow in the tracks of Mr. 
Pickwick and Sam Weller, seek out the 
haunts of Uriah Heep, Mr. Micawber, 
and a dozen other characters whom all 
the world remembers, and even follow 
the Dover Post Road, which Dickens 
immortalized in “The Tale of Two 
Cities.” The pilgrims hope to reanimate 
the spirit of the England of Dickens and 
to find in the people along the way the 
same characters which the novelist 
created. It may be a vain hope—we 
cannot believe that any one quite like 
Mr. Pickwick could ever exist—but we 
wish them all manner of luck in their 
search into the past. 

However quixotic this pilgrimage may 
seem, it is interesting that there are fifty 
people willing to make it. In fifty or 
one hundred years will there be a Wells 
Fellowship or a Lewis Association? 
Will there be pilgrimages to the haunts 
of Mr. Britling or visits to Sauk Center? 
We somehow doubt it. 


Northern China Chooses 
a Dictator 


gen TSO-LIN has been made “‘Gen- 
eralissimo of the forces for the sup- 
pression of Communism in China.” <A 
ritual of installation during which he 
took an oath of office occurred in the 
Hall of Ceremonies at Peking, where 
Chinese Presidents have been inducted 
into the post of Chief Executive. But 
in the case of Marshal Chang the only 
reality in the affair was the public an- 
nouncement of what has long been the 
fact—that he is the dictator of northern 
China. 

Marshal Chang, Military Governor of 
the three provinces of Manchuria, has 
been the chief of the alliance of northern 
military governors against the National- 
ists of southern and central China. His 
allies are the Governors of the provinces 
of Chihli and Shantung. Now, instead 
of three associated armies, there will be 
one northern army opposed to General 
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Wide World 


Tommy Armour, the new National Open Golf Champion 


Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalist 
forces. These forces have continued 
their advance toward Peking despite po- 
litical dissensions between the moderate 
faction headed by General Chiang and 
his administration, which has been set 
up at Nanking, and the more radical 
faction established at Hankow. The 
two seem to be at one, at least, in attack- 
ing the militarists. 

Marshal Chang, of Manchuria, began 
his career as a bandit, and so distin- 
guished himself in that way and by lend- 
ing aid to Japan in the Russo-Japanese 
War that when he surrendered to the 
Chinese authorities after the war he was 
named Governor of Fengtien, one of the 
three Manchurian provinces. He gradu- 


ally extended his power over the other 
two, maintained close relations with 
Japan, and made himself the strongest 
military leader in northern China. His 
appointment as dictator represents the 
last stand of the militarist chiefs facing 
the challenge of the Nationalist move- 
ment with its appeal to the rank and file 
of the people. 


Armour—Champion 
y yen the annual crown for the 
American golf championship has 
been awarded, and this time it does not 
adorn the brow of Bobby Jones. Atlan- 
ta’s famous son did not even occupy his 
familiar place of runner-up. The open 
champion of America is a native son of 
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This is not the picture of a seer looking for a vision in a crystal globe. It is a picture 
of Elbert H. Gary, who by the wave of a hand and the wand of modern science is 
starting the wheels turning in a great steel piant 


Scotland, Thomas Armour, a British 
amateur who turned professional after 
the war. 

Armour’s war record lends interest to 
his present achievement, for in that 
greatest contest of all he entered as a 
private and won his majority for ex- 
treme gallantry under fire. He is handi- 
capped by the loss of an eye in battle 
and he served under the British colors 
for four long years. 

The runner-up was Harry Cooper. 
He was born in England but was 
brought to America by his father as a 
child. Cooper and Armour were forced 
to play off a tie for the title after Ar- 
mour had made an up-hill fight which 
left him on even terms with his rival at 
the seventy-second hole. 


A Righteous Pardon 


owen Youns, of California, has 
rightly and wisely pardoned Char 
lotte Anita Whitney. . We discussed at 
some length a few weeks ago the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
this famous case. That decision held 
that the California courts were within 
their rights in deciding that the Criminal 
Syndicalism Act was Constitutional and 
that the conviction of Miss Whitney by 
a jury was not reviewable by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

But the conviction of Miss Whitney 
was nevertheless a stretching of the law. 
She was a social worker, was not an 


Anarchist, and only indirectly was con- 
nected‘with the adoption by a society to 
which she belonged of a resolution (op- 
posed by her) which was interpreted as 
inflammatory. 

Governor Young gave half a dozen 
convincing reasons for the pardon. He 
held that under ordinary circumstances 
there would have been no trial; that the 
Criminal Syndicalism Act was intended 
primarily to deal with organizatigns ac- 
tually advocates of violence, terrorism, 
or sabotage, not with a Communist labor 
party; that Miss Whitney, in fact, had 
respect for law and was averse to vio- 
lence; and, finally, that “whatever may 
be thought as to the folly of her misdi- 
rected sympathies, Miss Whitney, life- 
long friend of the unfortunate, in any 
true sense, is not a criminal, and to con- 
demn her at sixty years of age to a 
felon’s cell is an action which is abso- 
lutely unthinkable.” 

Beyond a doubt, fair-minded men and 
women, not only in California, but 
wherever this case has been followed 
intelligently, will applaud Governor 
Young’s action and agree with his rea- 
sons. 


The Battle of Jutland— 

New Jersey 

Ww has been called the Battle of 
Jutland was waged about six 

months ago in and about a New Jersey 

farmhouse in the township of Jutland. 
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On one side were two elderly farmers 
(brothers) named Meaney and _ their 
sister; on the other side were about 
fifteen or twenty State troopers. One of 
the brothers was crippled by a shot in 
the leg; the sister was killed. It has 
been stated that at least a hundred bul- 
lets were fired into the house. The 
“battle” grew out of a complaint that 
the Meaneys had mistreated their cattle. 
The troopers declared that one of the 
Meaneys fired the first shot; the Mea- 
neys asserted that they did not know the 
assailants were troopers. ‘The attack on 
the house continued for hours. 

After a long trial a jury has just 
found Lieutenant Rogers and Trooper 
Larsen guilty of manslaughter; while 
they acquitted the other men indicted, 
they asked the Court to reprimand them 
severely. 

The reputation for courage and good 
conduct of State troopers generally is 
not destroyed or disparaged by this in- 
cident. There will always be individuals 
who lack judgment and are incapable of 
recognizing the limits beyond which po- 
lice may not act. Apparently these men 
supposed that their authority was un- 
limited and that any failure to obey 
their orders justified them in slaying the 
offenders offhand. Restraint and intelli- 
gent exercise of moral suasion do not 
seem to have occurred to them. A cor- 
oner’s jury described the killing of 
Beatrice Meaney as “an atrocious at- 
tack.” This was a case where the degree 
of force used was not reasonable or 
fitted to the offense, if offense there were, 
—rather, as the prosecuting attorney 
said, it was “an excessive and wanton 
use of force.” 

Even policemen (or rather, perhaps, 
policemen especially) must show tact 
and common sense. In this case they 
did not, but in the great majority of 
cases they do, even in the face of trying 
and dangerous circumstances. 


Abracadabra 


[T fairy tales wonders were done by 
the wave of a wand or of the empty 
hand, That was the height or depth of 
magic. The other day the wave of a 
man’s hand above a glass sphere started 
machinery working four hundred miles 
away. The man who waved his hand 
was Judge Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of 
the Board of the United States Steel 
Corporation, who at the time was at his 
office in New York, and the machinery 
set in motion was that of the Homestead 
Plant at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Of 
course, the magic force was electricity. 
By means of radio waves and electric 
currents over the wires the weak force 
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affected by Judge Gary’s hand was built 
up into a force that affected the gen- 
erator that drove the machinery. What 
is the difference between this and 
magic? 


Burbank’s Farm Leased 


A= a month ago (May 18) The 
Outlook reported the failure of the 
plan to perpetuate the work of Luther 
Burbank by establishing a foundation 
projected by Stanford University. The 
effort to raise $100,000,000 for the pur- 
pose failed. It looked as if the famous 
experimental gardens near Sebastopol, 
California, would cease to exist at the 
end of this summer. Mrs, Burbank, 
however, has evidently decided other- 
wise. 

According to an air mail despatch 
from our Pacific coast correspondent, 
Mrs. Burbank has announced that she 
has made arrangements to lease the ex- 
perimental farm at Sebastopol for ten 
years to a private concern, the Stark 
Plant Breeding Farm and Nursery Com- 
pany of Louisiana, Missouri, Fruit and 
ornamental trees which Burbank had 
perfected will be tried out and efforts 
will be made to complete the experi- 
ments which he had begun and to re- 
duce his methods to a definite system. 
Plans are under way for building a plant 
laboratory at Sebastopol. 

To those who regard Mr. Burbank’s 
experiments in plant breeding, the notes 
of his experiments, and the varieties of 
plants, trees, flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables which he produced as important 
and valuable, this news will bring a sense 
of relief, as would the news of any other 
act in the prevention of serious public 
loss; but Mr. Burbank’s real service 
was not as a scientist or as a plant 
breeder, but as a popularizer of plant 
breeding. By his methods and person- 
ality he captured the public imagination 
and personified the efforts of scores of 
others in controlling plants to the ad- 
vantage and delight of mankind. One 
of the reasons for famine in China is 
that there is no wide knowledge of plant 
breeding or plant selection. Where 
public opinion is aroused for the im- 
provement of plants, there public wel- 
fare is promoted. Luther Burbank did 
probably more than anybody else of his 
times to arouse public interest in this 
important subject. Others have equaled 
or excelled him in the production of use- 
ful varieties, Others have contributed to 
the science of genetics or plant breeding, 
to which he contributed little, if any- 
thing. But no one else made it possible 
to get public support for the art and 
science of plant breeding to the extent 
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Wide World 


_ Bert Acosta, Commander Richard E. Byrd, George O. Noville 


that he did. One might say that he 
dramatized plant breeding as Lindbergh 
dramatized aviation. The establishment 
of the plant breeding laboratory in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1897 was, for example, largely 
due to the influence of Burbank’s work. 
It seems a pity, therefore, that the value 
of his name with the traditions that 
cluster about it could not have been 
transferred to an educational institu- 
tion. 


The America’s Voyage 


AS this issue of The Outlook goes to 
press Commander Richard E. 
Byrd’s great monoplane America is ap- 
parently on the eve of its take-off. 
There are several things in connection 
with this transatlantic voyage which 
make it a distinguished attempt at flying 
across the sea, different from the trans- 
atlantic flights hitherto made. 

The America, although a monoplane, 
is an airship of great strength and ca- 
pacity. It is to carry, unless plans are 
changed at the last moment, four per- 
sons—namely, Commander Byrd, Bert 


Acosta as second pilot, Lieutenant 
George O. Noville as radio operator, and 
probably Lieutenant Balchen as a spare 
member of the crew. This alone makes 
the undertaking a record for an airplane 
and is an indication of the possibilities 
of sea passenger transportation of the 
future. For the first time, also, author- 
ized and official mail across the Atlantic 
by airplane will be carried by the Amer- 
ica, The Postmaster-General made Com- 
mander Byrd a sworn postal official for 
this purpose. Mails for the America 
closed at ten o’clock P.M. on June 20, 
with two hundred letters in a special 


weather-proof sack weighing seven 
pounds, 

Commander Byrd takes aviation 
seriously, His flights have always 


helped in extending knowledge of flying 
conditions and in the advance of the 
science of aviation. His great feat of 
flying from Spitzbergen to the North 
Pole and back to his base was done 
easily and took only fifteen hours; but 
the preparation, equipment, and conduct 
of this polar exploit were thought out 
with true scientific precision. 

The aviation experts and the public at 
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large have great confidence in Com- 
mander Byrd, and the feeling is strong 
that his new undertaking will be carried 
through with success—and this is so be- 
cause it is not merely a startling “stunt,” 
but a planned and intelligent effort to 
aid the world’s knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and possibilities of super-flying. 


Spectacles and Facts 


1 ee of us wear colored spectacles. 
Seen through those of Colonel 
Mitchell, once of the Army Air Service, 
the flight of Lindbergh becomes a per- 
fect demonstration of the incompetence 
of the Naval Air Service. According to 
Colonel Mitchell, whose favorite theme 
is that battleships are as obsolete as all 
Army and Navy experts except himself, 
the Navy joined in the celebration of 
Lindbergh’s triumph to distract atten- 
tion from its own incompetence and per- 
mitted—we think this is a fair inference 
—Lindbergh’s plane to become damaged 
in order to discredit aviatign. The tem- 
per of Mitchell’s comment ought to 
eliminate him finally from public con- 
sideration as an adviser on naval and 
military affairs, 

Most of us look through colored 
glasses, as we have said, and Oswald 
Garrison Villard finds in Lindbergh’s 
achievement a triumph for the spirit of 
pacifism, and commends him for the fact 
that, though he was a captain in the 
Missouri National Guard, he flew not in 
uniform, an act which “befitted the son 
of a man who denounced the World 
War.” We don’t know how Mr. Villard 
reconciled himself to Lindbergh’s appeal 
for more adequate air forces for our 
Army and Navy, It is possible that Mr. 
Villard observed this appeal through a 
particularly opaque spot in his glasses. 

Meanwhile it appears that Lind- 
bergh’s own glasses have an exception- 
ally crystalline quality. He sees the 
problem of aviation simply and dra- 
matically. He has turned the ovations 
which he has received into an educa- 
tional campaign to make the public real- 
ize the essential needs of the art and 
science which he loves. 

He has shown the business man that 
if aviation is to mean anything to him 
the various industrial communities of the 
country must provide facilities for land- 
ing within convenient range of the mate- 
rials that are to be transported through 
the air. 

In the neighborhood of such vast 
cities as New York it is no easy thing to 
secure adequate ground for an aviation 
field. The sooner this is accomplished, 
the cheaper it can be done. A site is 
available in the Jersey meadows, but 


aviators tell us that the morning mists 
that hang over these flats present diffi- 
culties to be surmounted. There are 
locations on Staten Island, not beyond 
easy access from Manhattan Island. 
There is, of course, the artificial exten- 
sion to Governor’s Island just below the 
tip of Manhattan. This is the most 
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central location of all. Its development 
as a commercial airport for both sea- 
planes and land planes involves adjust- 
ments which might be difficult to accom- 
plish with the Federal Government. 

Great cities have developed in the 
past because their sites lay at the con- 
junction of two methods of transporta- 
tion. It certainly seems probable that a 
safe and efficient airport will play a con- 
siderable part in the development of 
cities in the future. If Lindbergh’s 
achievement will speed the development 
of such facilities, he will have performed 
a service to American aviation of out- 
standing proportions, 


Home A gain 


——- Paris, Brussels; after Brussels, 
London; after London, Washing- 

ton; after Washington, New York; after 
New York, St. Louis. 

Did ever any man in the history of 
the world receive such an ovation? 

Tired, dazed, seemingly trying to un- 
derstand that all this was meant for him, 
Colonel Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
(for he is Colonel now not only in the 
Missouri National Guard but also in the 
United States Reserves) has kept his 
poise, 

In a sky that seemed full of planes 
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Lindbergh arrived in the city that he 
calls home. It was in St. Louis that he 
had his headquarters as a mail pilot. It 
was in St. Louis that he got the financial 
support which made his flight alone 
across the Atlantic from New York to 
Paris possible. Here his welcome was 
that of the neighbors. As a flier he be- 
longed to them as to no one else. He 
arrived on Saturday, June 18. That 
day and the next the people of St. Louis 
in crowds roared their welcome. There, 
as in New York, they showered him 
with confetti and flakes of paper. It was 
on the second day that they had a pa- 
rade for him and with him. There he 
received his commissions as Colonel, the 
one from Governor Baker, of Missouri, 
the other from Dwight F, Davis, Secre- 
tary of War. 

Everywhere the tribute has been not 
so much to the feat as to the man. It 
has not been to his skill in flying, but to 
his courage, his modesty, his self-control, 
his sanity, his thoughtfulness of others, 
his fine sense of proportion, his loyalty, 
his unswerving adherence to the course 
that seemed right to him, and those 
other qualities of character that have 
made him a personality as clear and 
distinctive as any in our history that this 
acclaim has been rendered. This public 
tribute is of itself a sign that the people 
of this country are sound. It shows 
what they value the most. It is a prom- 
ise for the future of this people. 

In the train of the acclamation there 
will come those who wish to profit by 
the aroused interest in aviation. There 
ought to be new life now for aviation as 
an industry; but there is danger that 
there will be new life also for spurious 
airplane concerns, Colonel Lindbergh 
has proved that aviation is on a sound 
basis. Let us keep it there. 


Italy Cheers Its 
Great Airman 
— DE PINEDO’s welcome in 
Rome rivaled that of Colonel Lind- 
bdergh in New York. Mussolini and 
Cardinal Vannutelli greeted him at Os- 
tia, ancient Rome’s seaport; Pope Pius 
pinned medals on his breast; hundreds 
of thousands of Romans, noble and 
humble, crowded Rome’s hot streets; 
bands played; parades marched: con- 
gratulations showered upon him and his 
two companions; a special service of 
thanksgiving at St. Peter’s was an- 
nounced. 

Thus spectacularly ended a 25,000- 
mile air journey. The course was round- 
about and was interrupted by accidents, 
the worst of which was the burning of 
the first Santa Maria plane near Roose- 
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The amazing journey of Francisco de Pinedo 


velt Dam, in Arizona, through the reck- 
less carelessness of a cigarette smoker. 
Portugal, the Azores, Brazil, Argentina, 
America, West and East, Quebec, New- 
foundland, and again the Azores (which 
de Pinedo reached by ship after a mis- 
hap at sea) were included in de Pinedo’s 
route from Rome to Rome. His purpose 
was not to make records for speed, dis- 
tance, or non-stop flights, but to show 
that aviation had reached the stage when 
“it is possible, without any special prep- 
aration, to fly over oceans and unex- 
plored countries with a reasonable de- 
gree of safety.” This he has certainly 
accomplished. He believes that sea- 
planes of the Santa Maria type are best 
for transoceanic use. His future ambi- 
tion, it is reported, is for a round-the- 
world flight, starting with a non-stop 
jump from Genoa to Buenos Aires; 
thence he plans to fly by stages to Tokyo 
and back to Rome. 

Sportsmanship, modesty, and compe- 
tency were among the qualities ascribed 
to Francisco de Pinedo in the award to 
him of Great Britain’s Air Force Cross. 
The words exactly describe what he is 


and what he has done. America salutes 
Italy in congratulation on her great 
airman. 


Is Education for Sale P 


r YWO specters haunt these days of 
college commencements. One is 
the specter of college entrance 

examinations that pale the cheeks of 

candidates for college. The other is the 
specter of mounting expenses of college 
education that creases with anxiety the 
brows of the candidates’ parents, As 
the marks come in one specter fades 
away. Within a few weeks the worst 
that examinations can tell will be known, 

But the other specter remains, At 

least those whose children have passed 

through the ordeal of the examiners re- 
new their calculations of income and 
outgo and wonder how their purses can 
withstand the ordeal of term bills to 
come. 

At this moment Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who is by no means unsympa- 
thetic by nature; but, on the contrary, 


’ 


extraordinarily considerate of others 
needs, has chosen, above all other things, 
to advocate higher tuition fees. At 
present, according to Mr. Rockefeller, 
students’ fees pay only about one-half 
the expense of maintaining the privately 
supported colleges and universities they 
attend. Therefore he suggests that tui- 
tion fees be increased so that they might 
pay a larger proportion of the modern 
costs of college and university education. 
His argument is, in brief, that students 
are no longer preparing themselves for 
the most part for the work of the minis- 
try, or of teaching, or for other services 
from which the public gain is great but 
for which the remuneration is small. 
They go rather “for a good time, for so- 
cial considerations, or to fit themselves 
to earn money.” Moreover, the parents 
of a great many undergraduates can well 
afford to pay the additional tuition fee. 
To those students who cannot pay the 
increased fees should, in Mr. Rockefel- 
ler’s opinion, be given more liberal 
scholarships or should be loaned larger 
amounts from funds provided for the 
purpose. For most students Mr. Rocke- 
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feller thinks that loans with first repay- 
ment to be begun perhaps ten years 
after graduation would be sufficient. 
When repayment begins, the college in- 
come from these loans would be “con- 
stant and steady.” 

To some minds, perhaps to many, Mr. 
Rockefeller’s proposal is quite persua- 
sive. It seems reasonable that those who 
can pay the full cost of a college educa- 
tion should be charged with it. People 
who can afford to buy Lincoln cars or 
Rolls-Royces should, it would seem, be 
able to buy and pay for a college educa- 
tion for any son or daughter otherwise 
eligible. Of course, any who cannot pay 
for it out of hand should be able to buy 
it on the deferred-payment principle, as 
the wage-earner buys his modest Ford. 
There are too many going to college 
now, as it is. It seems reasonable and 
logical to build levees of higher tuition 
charges and divert the flood. Moreover, 
it is argued that higher tuition fees in 
universities where the cost is higher 
would help to divert the current setting 
toward them into channels that would 
lead to the smaller colleges. Grade your 
education as you grade your clothing or 
houses or any other commodities. Fora 
low fee you could get a ready-made 
education of a somewhat cheap grade 
but good enough for practical purposes. 
Reserve your really higher education 
either for those who can afford it or those 
who are willing to take it as an out-and- 
out obvious charity, paying what they 
lack in dollars by the coin of the sense 
of independence and self-respect. Mr. 
Rockefeller proposes that the fees be 
raised gradually—say fifty dollars a 
year. Of course, we have to ignore the 
feelings of those to whom fifty dollars a 
year for each student in the family 
would not appear to be a gradual in- 
crease but a financial tidal wave. These 
are the very people who in these days 
when salaries have lagged behind wages 
and prices are the most likely to regard, 
not as a luxury, but as a necessity the 
resources that a college education sup- 
plies. 

Who can really buy a college educa- 
tion? Not the veriest Croesus. What 
one really gets in college as nowhere else 
cannot be bought with money. To think 
that the rich man who pays what might 
be called his share really gives value re- 
ceived is the greatest of delusions. There 
is not a man that ever got what a great 
university had to give him who ever 
could repay the university. Every col- 
lege student is the debtor of those count- 
less souls that have builded themselves 
into the university in which he lives and 
for the time has his being. The danger 


that would come from increasing tuition 
fees to anything approaching what is 
commonly called the cost of tuition 
would not be the. danger to the poor but 
danger to the rich; for it would tend to 
create the impression, as false as it is 
fatal to culture, that the payment of a 
fee in full, no matter how high, would 
discharge the payer’s obligation. Mr. 
Rockefeller hints that the time of great 
gifts to education is drawing to an end. 
If that is so, it means that one of the 
glories of America is fading. We do not 
believe it is so. 


A Conspiracy Against 
the President 


F the fishing is half as good as they 
] say it is out there in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, there will come a 
day, some time in the next three months, 
when the Presidential creel will be filled 
long before the shades of night have 
fallen. The Presidential creel, as 
our illustration shows, is not an espe- 
cially large one. The trout, we are told, 
of South Dakota State Park are of that 
ferocity and magnitude which trouble 
the dreams of anglers sleeping far from 
their beloved streams, It is, as we have 
said, entirely probable that some day 
(even with the assistance of two Secret 
Service men and the best of the Black 
Hills guides to carry the extra spoil) the 
President will have gathered all the trout 
that can be conveniently transported 
long before the hour when Black Gnats 
must give way to White Millers. 

We are assuming, of course, that be- 
fore that day comes the President will 
have abandoned the angleworms which 
now grace the Presidential hook for the 
more artistic fly. We have no special 

















A veteran illustration 


This picture of a barbless fly first appeared in 
The Outlook in an article advocating the use of 
the barbless hook March 3, 1920. Since that. 
time it has been loaned for use in journals on 
both sides of the Atlantic on numerous occasions 
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prejudice against the garden Hackle save 
for the belief, which we will defend to 
the death, that more pleasure is to be 
derived from the capture of one trout 
with a fly than from ten which have fed 
unwisely upon a diet of worms, The 
bait having given way to the feathered 
hook, and the feathered hook having 
filled the Presidential creel to repletion, 
there will arise an opportunity for the 
President to render a large service to 
American angling and, incidentally, 
should that be of interest to him, to se- 
cure the assurance of hundreds, if not 
thousands, of votes which may now be 
hanging in the balance. 

That psychological momen, will come 
when the President says (or thinks): “I 
have all the fish I need. I’d like to keep 
on angling, but I don’t wish to damage 
the trout I return to the water. I won- 
der what is the best thing to do.” If 
then there is a guide present who is a 
mind-reader, he may step forward with 
his own fly-book and say, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wonder if you’d like to try one 
of these barbless hooks.” 

That night forty-seven correspondents 
will telegraph the news that the Presi- 
dent has landed a three-pounder on a 
barbless No. 10, and the great cause of 
trout conservation will be boosted into 
the headlines of papers all over the land. 
Talk about owning the pen with which 
Thomas Jefferson drew up the Declara- 
tion of Independence! Any angler 
would a thousand times rather have the 
first barbless hook to be used by a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


If there’s any one in the entourage of 
the President who is a barbless enthu- 
siast, we’ll send him any pattern of fly 
tied on a barbless hook which appeals to 
the taste and judgment of the trout of 
South Dakota—provided that he will 
agree to find a way to slip it into the 
Presidential fly-book. And with the fly 
will go our best wishes for the success of 
a beneficent conspiracy! 





Complaint from the 
Neighbors 


MERICAN tourists receive the 
A most cordial of welcomes when 
they cross our northern frontier. 

That welcome goes deeper than any de- 
sire of railroads and hotels to profit by 
the presence of free-spending visitors. 
There is a real neighborliness across the 
line which Americans who have traveled 
in the Dominion of Canada have noted 
with enthusiasm. The hospitality of 
Canada implies a corresponding obliga- 
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Underwood & Underwood 


The President returns from a fishing expedition. 


tion on the part of Americans to bear 
in mind the fact that they are guests on 
foreign soil. The fact that the tide of 
visitors flows so much more strongly 
from the United States to Canada than 
from Canada to the United States makes 
this obligation doubly important. When 
in Rome or Canada, one should do what 
is agreeable to the Romans or the Cana- 
dians. 

The “Mail and Empire,” a Toronto 
newspaper with a circulation of over 
100,000, has pointed out that there are 
a few Americans who are not observing 
the amenities of international relation- 
ship. The editor of this journal points 
out that it is rather poor taste for Amer- 
icans to deck their cars with the Stars 
and Stripes as they tour through the 
provinces of Canada. 


What’s in his creel P 


‘People who seldom give a thought to 
their national duty or to what their flag 
stands for will make a great parade of it 
on their automobiles. American citizens 
visiting this country do not need their 
flag to show where they come from, for 
the markers on their automobile are an 
exact means of identifying the owner in 
every case. The most patriotic people 
show most respect to their flag and make 
least use of it in their private concerns. 
... The people who are best thought of 
do not use the flag as an automobile 
decoration any more than they would 
think of using it to push the sale of mer- 
chandise. Why not leave the flag out 
altogether?” 

Even if the reasoning of the “Mail 
and Empire” were not as sound as it 
seems to be, it would behoove Americans 
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te follow its advice. Probably the only 
comment which a Canadian car decked 
with the ensign of Canada would excite 
in an American street would be, “Why, 
there’s a car from across the line;” but 
if the Canadians feel differently about 
American cars similarly adorned, their 
feelings should be respected. Certainly 
the incongruous display of a national en- 
sign is no evidence of patriotism. The 
flag waver is not always synonymous 
with the flag saver. 


The Threat of Soviet 
Russia 


USSIA under Bolshevik rule has 
become the chief obstacle in the 
way of guaranteeing peace in 

Europe. Without Russia it is impossible 
for the Governments of western Europe 
to re-establish normal economic and po- 
litical order on the Continent. But with 
the present rulers of Russia it is not pos- 
sible to come to an agreement which 
both sides will accept and trust. 
Antagonism between the Soviet sys- 
tem and the state systems in force in 
western Europe was the underlying rea- 
son for the rupture of diplomatic and 
commercial relations between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Government. 
That act was followed by the assassina- 
tion of the Soviet Minister to Poland. 
The assassin was a Russian monarchist 
student refugee, but the Soviet leaders 
laid the blame upon the British break 
with Russia as an encouragement to 
anti-Communist organizations. They 
retaliated with executions of over twenty 
men charged with conspiracy against the 
Soviet and with wholesale arrests, throw- 
ing Russia into a state of panic. Now 
the official Moscow “Izvestia” has de- 
fended this policy by saying that “the 
signal had been given from London for 
terroristic acts.” It continues: 

The workers and peasants have 
given a terrible lesson to the whole 
world by proving that the big stick is 
not always in the hands of one class 
and by showing that it can strike at 
princes, landlords, bankers, and brill- 
iant Guards officers. . . . The broad 
masses are already beginning to won- 
der whether the world always will be 
organized so that workers and peas- 
ants will receive all the kicks. Couldn’t 
it be reorganized so that things are 

_done exactly as in the Soviet Union? 


There is the essential and unchanged 
Bolshevik position, clearly stated. The 
idea of world revolution remains the 
foundation of the Soviet structure, as it 
was when Lenine seized power. 

The result of the present emergency is 
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that Germany is put in the curious posi- 
tion of being the mediator between Rus- 
sia and the rest of Europe. Under her 
neutrality treaties with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, she is able to exercise an influ- 
ence in Moscow which no other Western 
Power can now wield. Great Britain is 
reported to be urging Germany to secure, 
if possible, some modification of the So- 
viet tactics in international policy. It is 
rumored that Germany has been offered, 
in return, a seat on the Mandates Com- 
mission of the League of Nations, with a 
prospect of securing later a mandate for 
some of her former colonies, and that 
on these terms she is inclined to agree. 
At the same time, Great Britain has in- 
quired what the attitude of the German 
Government would be toward the pas- 
sage of British troops through German 
territory in the event of a Russian attack 
on Poland because of the assassination 
of the Soviet envoy in Warsaw. 

The whole complicated situation goes 
to prove the validity of the stand of the 


United States regarding Soviet Russia. 
Our policy has been a refusal, on the 
one hand, to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Russia and, on the other hand, 
to have anything to do with her present 
dictators. Other Powers have tried the 
experiment of dealing diplomatically 
with the Soviet Commissars, They have 
come off badly, with little to justify the 
time, energy, and money they have 
spent. They are now inclined to swing 
around to what the American position 
has been all the time. It is likely to be 
the quickest way to bring Soviet Russia 
into line with other nations. 

American thought has always kept 
clearly in view the distinction between 
the Soviet Government and the people 
of Russia. But they are a people long 
inured to despotism and slow to assert 
any will to modify or change the Gov- 
ernment that now speaks for them. So 
long as this continues, the best way to 
treat Russia is to permit trade, but not 
to deal with her officially at all. 


Shavian Flights of Fancy 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


newspaper readers as to the kind 
of journalistic menu the managing 
editors will spread before them now that 
Lindbergh is retiring from the front 
page. It is true that Lindbergh has 
been a highly satisiactory piéce de 
résistance in the newspaper daily bill of 
fare, but, although it has served its pur- 
pose as a main dish, quite as juicy and 
far more savory than a murder or a 
divorce scandal, it has not been entirely 
consumed. We may still look forward 
to many pleasant meals of cold roast 
Lindbergh, or Lindbergh réchauffé, or 
even Lindbergh hash. To me this is 
comforting, for I am so little of an epi- 
cure that I often enjoy a fricassee or a 
ragout or a hash more than the original 
viand. The time will come, however, 
when the last morsel of this delectable 
dish will have disappeared. What then? 
The answer is quite simple. No news- 
paper reader is compelled to read any- 
thing disasteful to him. The modern 
daily of the better class—in the large 
cities, at least—provides every morning 
an extraordinary bill of fare. The dis- 
criminating reader may choose according 
to his tastes, ignore the rest, and make 
both a nourishing and palatable meal. 
Are we not a little pharisaical about 
the newspapers? Is not the fault rather 
with us than with them? We think we 


S OME anxiety is being expressed by 


want simple food, but we have so accus- 


tomed ourselves to spices and condi- 
ments and sauces that when good, plain 
dishes are provided we find them un- 
palatable. 
little after the manner of the Irishman 
who said: “I don’t like spinach, and 
I’m glad I don’t, for if I did I should 
eat a great deal of it, and I can’t bear 
itt” 

A pertinent illustration has come un- 
der my eye this very day of what the 
newspapers do actually provide in the 
way of reading matter that is both en- 
tertaining and informative. It is an ad- 
dress by George Bernard Shaw re- 
printed, evidently from a stenographic 
report, in the New York “Times.” 

“G,. B.,” as he is affectionately called 
in England, is a master of the paradox. 
He assumes the role of a cynic, con- 
cerned only to wittily scoff at the foi- 
bles and failings of mankind. In reality 
he is warm-hearted, sympathetic, and 
yearns, in the Biblical sense of that 
word, over the human race. The par- 
ticular address of which I am speaking 
was made in behalf of a new system of 
lodging-houses for homeless women in 


London inaugurated by Mrs. Cecil 
Chesterton. Shaw begins by admitting 


some insight into feminine character: 


I am a dramatic author, and people 
wonder what is the secret of my ex- 
traordinary knowledge of women 
which enchants the whole world. 


We argue with ourselves a . 
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Women come to me and ask: “Where 
did you get this amazing knowledge 
of women?” Very often I am sus- 

ected of having in the course of my 
life been a most abandoned character, 
and that is how I acquired this knowl- 
edge. But I never acquired it at all. 
I always assumed that a woman was 
a person exactly like myself, and that 
is how the trick is done. 


He expresses his approval of the ad- 
vancement of women since his young 
manhood in the Victorian age: 


The | Victorian] woman was not 
dressed in the sense that we are 
familiar with. She was upholstered. 
She was dressed in wraps, and if she 
was not studded with buttons all over 
her, exactly like a super-sofa, she had 
a great many things very like that to 
produce the effect. You do not re- 
member that. I do. The last woman 
who bravely kept up the upholstered 
appearance to the end was my late 
friend Miss Marie Corelli. She being 
gone, I look round the world and I do 
not see any woman now who is up- 
holstered. 


He professes to make a scientific ap- 
peal: 


There are quite a number of people 
in this audience who will at some fu- 
ture time find themselves without a 
night’s lodging, and will have to have 
recourse to some of the various ref- 
uges that are open—or, let us hope, to 
one of Mrs. Chesterton’s houses. 

I dare say you do not think that 
any of you will drift to that, but I tell 
you as a matter of statistical fact that 
quite a number of you will, and it is 
in view of that contingency that I in- 
vite you to be rather liberal in your 
response to-day. 





He finally disclaims any sentiment of 
philanthropy and urges his audience to 
protect themselves against a future gen- 
eration of Shaws: 


If I were to pretend to be deeply 
moved by the lot of these outcast 
women, I should be a mere hypocrite. 

I am seventy years of age, J am 
more than seventy years of age, and I 
am in the condition of Macbeth in the 
last act. You cannot produce any 
impression. Another million of starv- 
ing children are nothing to me. I am 
getting to that curious stage of old 
age. I remember some years ago, 
when I was beginning to get on in 
years, I had a sort of sad feeling when 
my old friends and contemporaries be- 
gan dropping round me. It seemed to 
me a sad thing; it was saddening. 
Nowadays I have got completely 
through that, and I exult every time 
another one goes down. 

I am a man of most extraordinary 
hardness of heart, and I suggest to 
you that that is an undesirable condi- 
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tion for an old man to be in. I sug- 
gest to you that it is a frightful 
thought that if you are not careful, 
if you are not more thoughtful and 
humane than my generation was, 
there may be seventy years hence an- 


other old man of seventy with a heart 
as hard as mine. 

It is an undesirable thing, and I 
will sit down and leave the appeal to 
younger people who still have some 
sensibilities left. 
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These are Shavian flights of fancy 
coming across the Atlantic, in what may 
be called the art of moral aeronautics, 
that will do very well to fill the space on 
the front page left vacant by Lindbergh. 


France Renews Faith 
By MELVIN K. WHITELEATHER 


HEN Captain Charles Lind- 
bergh flew over Paris on 
Saturday, May 28, and then 


pointed his small Ryan monoplane, the 
Spirit of St. Louis, toward Brussels, the 
capital of the Belgians, where he was to 
be received by the King and Queen, he 
had unconsciously done more for the 
French people, particularly those who 
mass in Paris, in one week than any one 
has done for them since the news trickled 
through Paris and the provinces in No- 
vember, 1918, that an Armistice had 
been signed ending the war which bled 
them almost to death. 


Stew morale of the French people 
gradually slid downward during 
1916 and 1917, when the Allied armies 
bombarded without avail, all of which is 
now history, and the news of peace re- 
leased the emotions of the nation. 
Peace! It was a magic word, a word 
which meant much to France. But the 
rejoicing dulled in a short time when the 
realities of re-establishing a war-torn 
nation were met face to face, and not 
since that dulling process began has 
France been on a jubilee—that kind of 
a jubilee which the French people love 
so well—until the daring exploit of the 
young Mid-Western American caused 
them to forget their troubles. 

During the months which followed the 
Armistice an American army was ac- 
claimed in the French capital with all 
the pomp the French people can muster. 
The stock of America was at its highest. 
But event followed event in the political 
and economic world, and almost before 
the French had finished shouting “Vive 
’ Amérique!” they discovered themselves 
in an economic crisis which ruined many 
fortunes and caused a depression in all 
walks of life. The franc went down so 
low that people starved with the high 
prices. On top of it all, foreign nations 
were demanding that France pay her 
debts. The United States was blamed 


on all sides for a great share of the trou- 
ble. With the suffering came bitterness, 
a bitterness which lasted unbrokenly, 
despite certain attempts to cover it up, 
until Captain Lindbergh set his plane 
down at Le Bourget air-field one Satur- 
day evening just after dusk—and just 


after every one had called him a “fool.” 
The French press caught the popular 
American phrase and in their stories of 
the flight referred to Captain Lindbergh 
as “Le Foule.” 

It seems incredible that a simple air 
flignt should, or could, make a whole 
nation forget such vital problems as its 
very existence, problems which have 
been hounding its heels for ten years. 
Especially so, the air flight of a foreigner 
whose achievement probably means the 
scrapping of the present French idea of 
how to build airplane motors and the 
adoption of the American method, But 
that is exactly what happened in France, 
and it happened because in Captain 
Lindbergh’s flight were all the elements 
which excite a mind affected by fiction 
and capable of bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm and pride. Here was a youth 
who set out to accomplish what two dar- 
ing Frenchmen had found impossible for 
them; he took off without a navigator, 
choosing to forge a lone air-path; he 
used no complicated navigating instru- 
ments and he piloted by means of a 
periscope, heretofore known to the lay 
mind only as usable on submarines; he 
had no press agent; just a bag full of 
uncommon nerve; he had an almost ap- 
palling fund of modesty. 


S° the spirit of daring caught like fire. 
The chance the French people had 
been looking for for ten years had ar- 
rived, and not an hour after the arrival 
of the Spirit of St. Louis had passed un- 
til all Paris was en féie. It stayed en 
jéte for a whole week. The very name 
of the plane, with its French ancestry, 
seemed to carry a special meaning. Up 
and down the boulevards there was 
shouting and the American flag and the 
tricolor of France were flung to the 
breeze in all parts of the city. Whole 
families which have been in mourning 
since the war cast off the black shroud 
and dashed out into the wine shops for 
champagne. “To Lindbergh and Amer- 
ica we must drink.” And they toasted 
the young American hero of the air as 
they have never toasted a man of state. 
The toasting was general. In wealthy 
homes and poor ones it was the same. 
In homes where this economic depres- 


sion had caused bitterness all was for- 
gotten. Debates on whether life, after 
all, is worth living were abandoned and 
thoughts were given to the “Lone Pilot.” 
Taxi drivers wore a different mask than 
they usually wear, and everywhere on 
the streets was the spirit of banter and 
good feeling. It increased as days 
passed, The Paris newspapers had room 
for little more than Lindbergh. The 
Geneva Economic Conference might as 
well have adjourned. On his second day 
in Paris, after he had slept ten hours 
and had his first meal, Captain Lind- 
bergh slipped off to the humble home of. 
the mother of Captain Nungesser, a 
woman bowed in grief for her lost son. 
This was another act which caught on 
with the French people, and by the time 
this American had turned over 150,000 
francs which had been given to him for 
the purchase of an ornamental cup to 
the widows and orphans of French avia- 
tors he was raised alongside Napoleon 
the First. Gifts poured in on him—gifts 
from diamond-studded belt buckles to 


apple pies. 


Ee is no nation which loves to fly 
its flags more dearly than the 
French, and they love to fly them high 
up in the air. They are historically an 
emotional people. But they have had 
no occasion to display their emotion. 
The fistic idol Georges Carpentier gave 
them a small chance, as did Mlle. Su- 
zanne Lenglen. But there was no ro- 
mance connected with either of them— 
nothing to intrigue the French mind, 
which loves well-plotted fiction. Conse- 
quently, when this young man _ who 
stepped out of fiction flew his plane 
away toward more kingly honors there 
was an almost audible sigh as the people 
watched him soaring over the boulevards 
in his little plane. A week of intense 
sentiment is tiring, but it gave a blow to 
the prevalent moral bankruptcy and 
gave the people of France a glimpse of 
what life, after all, may hold. The peo- 
ple of France have a new vision! It is 
possible to accomplish seemingly impos- 
sible things. And they owe it to Cap- 
tain Lindbergh, a typical example of 


American youth, He made them forget. 
Paris, France. 





HINK not on me, as countless men have thought 
To their mind’s torture and their spirit’s loss, 
As a pathetic figure, frail, distraught, 
Nailed to the sky upon a naked cross, 


Christ Speaks 


By WADE OLIVER 


That transient travail is too sharply limned 
Upon the canvas of man’s consciousness; 
Think rather on my laughing eyes, undimmed, 
My hands, unpierced, devising tenderness! 


Henry Ford Conquers Russia 


By MAURICE HINDUS 


“The most popular word among our forward-looking peasantry is Fordson. The peasant 
speaks of the Fordzonishko (dear little Fordson) gently, lovingly, and I recently read in a 
newspaper a communication from a village correspondent who has chosen for his pseudonym 


the name of Fordson. 


I am sure he did this not as a matter of accident, but in heedful 


response to the prevailing feeling in the village.”—Leon Trotsky in a recent speech. 


WANDERED one Sunday into a 

village in the Volga region and ran 

into the most extraordinary proces- 
sion I had ever witnessed. It was a 
wedding procession, but—and what a 
strange dramatic but it was!—the bride 
and groom, dressed in gay costumes, 
were sitting in a small cart, and the cart 
was drawn, not by horses, but by a Ford 
tractor! Both cart and tractor were 
smothered with red flags, red bunting, 
pictures of Lenine, Kar] Marx, Kalinin, 
the peasant President of the Soviet Re- 
publics, and with all manner of revolu- 
tionary posters. Leaders of the local and 
of surrounding Soviets, ‘including an 
elderly muzhik with a flowing red beard 
and in dapti (bark sandals), rode on im- 
provised seats on the tractor, and on all 
sides followed peasants—men, women, 
and especially youths—dressed as for a 
festival, and singing lustily to the accom- 
paniment of three accordions and as 
many tambourines. 

I followed along. The procession 
halted at the public square. The en- 
gine was silenced, and one of the youths 
with a huge red badge pinned to the 
bosom of his blouse leaped into the 
bridal cart and delivered a stirring ad- 
dress on the significance of the event, 
when in such a far-away village as 
theirs, where so many people still lived 
with their pigs and chickens, an ordinary 
bridal couple could be carted around by 
a Fordson brought all the way from 
America! No landlords in the old days 
ever had enjoyed such a treat! Other 


speakers followed, each pointing to the’ 


Fordson as proof of the progress that 
Soviet Russia was making and as the 
symbol of a new day and a new life in 
the village. 
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Then the procession moved to the 
home of the bride. There food in great 
abundance and huge flasks of home- 
made vodka, which is prohibited by law, 
but which nearly every peasant persists 
in making, were waiting for the crowd. 
I joined in the celebration, and when my 
American origin became known I was 
surrounded by the most inquisitive mob 
I had ever seen. Peasant after peasant 
insisted on drinking to my health, to the 
health of America, and of the man 
Khord (which is the way peasants pro- 
nounce Ford’s name), who has given 
Russia the Fordson, 

I was bombarded with questions. 
Who was this man Ford, anyway? 
Where and how did he live? Was any 
one in America as clever as he? Would 
I tell him that the Russian muzhiks 
wanted him to come to Russia and build 
a tractor factory somewhere in the 
Volga district or the Ukraine? Was it 
true that he was richer than any Rus- 
sian Czar ever had been? Ah, if they 
could only just take one good look at 
him! The all-absorbing earnestness of 
these simple-minded folk was as moving 
as it was at times amusing. 


. is really extraordinary how popular 
Ford has become in Russia, In- 
credible as it may seem, more people 
in Russia have heard of him than of 
Stalin, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
one-million-odd Communists who are 
governing the destiny of the vast 
Slavic empire. I visited villages far 
from railroads, where I talked to illiter- 
ate peasants who did not know who 
Stalin was or Rykov or Bukharin, but 
who had heard of the man who makes 
the “iron horses.” Next to Lenine, 


Trotsky, and Kalinin, Ford is possibly 
the most widely known personage in 
Russia. 

Whence has come this amazing popu- 
larity, in Bolshevik Russia of all places, 
of the richest capitalist in the world? 
Ford has not sought it. For all I know, 
he may not even be aware of its extent 
or intensity. Only in part can it be 
attributed to the widespread and diver- 
sified use of the Fordson tractor. Nor 
is it a mere accident or movement arti- 
ficially stimulated by some _ invisible 
power. Ford just happens to be symbol 
of something which the Russian craves 
with all the flaming fervor that is in his 
soul, 

I had better be concrete. The Rus- 
sian has always been a dreamer more 
than a doer, an idler more than a 
builder. The heroes, or rather, the vic- 
tims, in Russian novels have ever been 
talkers, doubters, dodgers. Conditions 
of life in the old days fostered morbidity, 
self-pity, inactivity, with the result that 
the Russian grew to be frightfully in- 
competent. To this day he is loose in 
his methods of work, lackadaisical in his 
habits, exasperatingly undisciplined. He 
has a real genius for taking three, five, 
and even ten steps where only one would 
suffice. 

Consider, for example, so simple a 
matter as mailing a registered letter in a 
Russian post office. The clerk in mak- 
ing out the receipt writes and blots, and 
then picks up a pair of scissors and 
slowly, cautiously, as though he were 
performing an operation on a human 
organism, cuts the receipt out of a book. 
Twice when I was mailing registered let- 
ters something happened to the scissors. 
The clerk could not find them, Mum- 
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Russian peasants harvesting wheat with a Fordson tractor 


bling profuse apologies, he searched and 
searched, meanwhile holding up the ser- 
vice, with the line of customers growing 
longer and longer. One is somewhat 
better off in buying a ticket in a thea- 
ter, though the cashier, like the post 
office clerk, has to cut the ticket out of 
a book, and he is not always dexterous 
in the use of a pair of scissors. But 
Heaven help the man who has to buy a 
railroad ticket in a large city! I tried it 
once, and never again. I decided it was 
much more conducive to serenity of 
mind to have the porter do it for me, 
even though his charge for the service 
was never less than three rubles (one 
and a half dollars). 

Yet even buying a railroad ticket is 
not as annoying as buying a pound of 
apples in a Moscow fruit shop. J went 
one morning into one of the choicest 
Government shops to purchase some 
fruit. First I had to stand in a line and 
wait my turn to get to some one who 
could tell me the price of the things I 
wanted. Then I had to stand in another 
line and wait my turn to pav the cashier 
and obtain from him a check for the 
amount I wished to spend. Then came 
a long wait in still another line before I 
got to the man who filled the orders and 
delivered the parcels. It happened that 
the price man had made an error of 
twenty copecks (ten cents), and I could 
not get my fruit until I had obtained 


from the cashier an additional check for 
that amount. So I went back to the 
cashier’s booth and waited in line until 
I could make this additional payment, 
and then again into the line in front of 
the delivery clerk, and wasted some 
more precious time before I could 
hand in the check and obtain my par- 
cel. 

I could fill the whole of this copy of 
The Outlook with similar incidents of 
galling incompetence from my own ex- 
perience and from that of friends. It was 
heartbreaking to watch the crowds of 
men and women standing for hours and 
hours in the queues in Moscow and in 
Leningrad, in Kiev and in Kharkov, in 
Minsk and in Gomel, and in other large 
cities, waiting for a chance to buy a 
piece of calico, a pound of butter, a sack 
of potatoes, or some other commodity of 
every-day use, and all because of the in- 
ability of the Russian economic experts 
to devise a method of service which 
would dispense with the gigantic red 
tape that now envelops it. 


N® only in trade, but in other fields 
of economic activity, and espe- 
cially in the processes of production, one 
constantly bumps into examples of dev- 
astating incompetence. In the company 
of a well-known American engineer I 
went for a stroll one evening along the 
Tverskaya, Moscow’s leading business 


street. As we passed the new telephone 
building that is in process of construc- 
tion the engineer stopped and called my 
attention to the towering and compli- 
cated scaffolding that had been erected. 
It was a complete structure in itseli—a 
gigantic thing. The engineer said he 
had never seen anything like it. It was. 
he repeated to himself again and again, 
such a frightful waste of both labor and 
material. Yet all over Russia in all 
construction work they build just such 
elaborate scaffoldings. 

The Russians are not bad mathemati- 
cians. The columns of lengthy statistics 
that appear daily in the press testify to 
a love for juggling with figures. Yet 
somehow they find it difficult to master 
the idiom that the shortest distance be- 
tween two points is a straight line, and 
not a circle. 

The hopeful thing is that they poign- 
antly realize their shortcomings. They 
know that they must cure themselves of 
them or else stagnate and never convert 
Russia inte a modern industrialized na- 
tion, economically self-sufficient. They 
are, indeed, consumed with a passion to 
Jearn new and better, nay, the best, 
methods of werk. 


oe is why they worship Ford. I 
do not know who discovered him 
for Russia. I think it was Trotsky. He, 
at any rate, has been most prolific and 
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most eloquent in his praise of the Detroit 
automobile manufacturer. But, who- 
ever it was who discovered him, now 
Ford is the rage. To the Russians he is, 
in his own field, the greatest revolution- 
ary of the age—the man who dared defy 
and scrap established methods and 
standards and strike out for something 
bold and new in the field of industrial 
development. They look on him as a 
guide and teacher who can show them 
how to obtain the best results in the 
quickest time with the least outlay of 
capital and labor. He is, in brief, 
the symbol of competence, efficiency, 
achievement, the “great god Brown” in 
the world of practical affairs. 

The books which he wrote in collabo- 
ration with Samuel Crowther are best- 
sellers all over the country, Edition 
after edition has been quickly disposed 
of. They are text-books in high schools 
and colleges. They have been the in- 
spiration of numerous experiments, of 
new systems of management and new 
processes of work. Consider the follow- 
ing item which appeared recently in the 
“Tzvestia,” one of the two leading dailies 
in Russia: 

“At to-day’s session of the congress 
called to effect the rationalization of the 
metal industry the representatives of the 
Leningrad metal and electrical shops 
have read reports of the results they 
have achieved through the introduction 
of fordism in their plants. In the shop 


International the manufacturing proc- 
esses of electromoters have been ford- 
ized so successfully that the output is 
now 15,000 a year. This is quite re- 
markable in view of the fact that in the 
shop in the city of Kharkov, the largest 
in Soviet Russia, only 5,000 motors are 
turned out annually. Besides, in the 
other plants the processes of manufac- 
ture last from eight to nine months, 
whereas in the International they are 
completed in only a few days. ... In 
the factory the Red Sunrise the adop- 
tion of fordism has raised the output to 
600 bells a day. Substantial results 
have also been achieved in the metal- 
lurgical factories in Leningrad.” And 
now the slogan that reverberates from 
one end of the country to the other is 
“Do it the Ford way because it is the 
best way.” Foremen, clerks, managers, 


chairmen of trusts and syndicates, are: 


studying Ford with as much zeal as 
Communists study Lenine, for to them 
in matters of economic enterprise Ford is 
the beginning and the end of all things, 
the court of last resort. 


got interesting, in my judgment, is 
the popularity of Ford in the vil- 
lages among the peasants. After all, the 
peasant is Russia, for there are so many 
of him—one hundred and sixteen mill- 
ion. The peasant has come to know 
Ford principally through the Fordson 
tractor. At first the peasant was skepti- 


A parade of Fordson tractors in the street of a Russian village 


cal of the “iron horses,” brought all the 
way from America. He suspected there 
was a catch in them somewhere. In 
some villages there were muzhiks who 
dismissed the whole question of tractors 
by insisting that they were the work of 
the devil. I heard of peasants in the 
Volga region who when they first saw a 
tractor crossed themselves devoutly and 
spat out three times as they would on 
the appearance of the devil or at the 
manifestation of what they regarded as 
his presence. 

But agricultural experts and officials 
were undismayed. They were deter- 
mined to win the peasant to the use of 
the “iron horse.” Indeed, when muzhiks 
saw Fordson tractors in operation, plow- 
ing up furrow after furrow of soil swiftly 
and neatly, far more so than any team 
of horses could, they grew interested, 
came close, and began to ask questions. 
Now the Russian peasant is not only 
won to the idea of tractorization, but is 
clamoring for the chance to put it into 
practice. He demands tractors. One of 
his loudest complaints is that he cannot 
get them, because the Soviet Govern- 
ment is not in a financial position to im- 
port enough of them to supply the de- 
mand. 


[|= is a moral side to the use of 
Fordson tractors in Russia that is 
of tremendous historic and human sig- 
nificance. 
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I was once wandering about the fair 
grounds of a large Russian village when 
my attention was suddenly arrested by a 
far-away roar and sputter. On turning 
round, I saw a procession of Fordson 
tractors heading toward the market- 
place. Soon they clattered into the cen- 
ter of the grounds and halted. The 
several thousand peasants that had come 
to do their semi-annual trading forgot 
their immediate affairs and crowded 
about these “iron horses,” looking and 
feeling of them as of cows or horses 
offered for sale and asking innumerable 
questions about them. 

Then followed speeches by leaders of 
the Soviets and agricultural experts— 
flaming speeches, in the manner of en- 
thusiastic Russians, extolling the Ameri- 
can tractor and pointing to it, as did the 
orators at the wedding described earlier, 
as a symbol of a new day and a new 
life. 

Later I had lunch with these ora- 
tors, and in between sips of hot tea and 
huge bites of black bread and home- 
made sausage they informed me that 
they frequently embarked on these “ex- 
cursions of enlightenment,” as they ex- 
pressed themselves, It meant, they de- 


clared, a great deal to Russia to have 
these tractors as living proof of what 
science could achieve, of helping the 
dark-minded peasant rise to a new un- 
derstanding of himself and the new 
world about him. It stimulated in him 
a desire to break with the ugly past and 
its devastating habits and usages. The 
Fordson tractor, they assured me, was 
even helping to kill superstition in the 
village. The peasants could see that it 
required no sorcery to work these “iron 
horses.” Any of them with but a little 
training could learn to operate them. 
The only regret of these leaders was that 
Russia was so poor that it could not buy 
all the Fordsons it needed, and it needed 
so many of them—thousands upon thou- 
sands, 


NDIRECTLY, then, Ford is helping to 


revolutionize not only the economic 
but the moral life of Russia, especially 
of the village. 

He is an outstanding idol and hero 
even among Bolsheviks. ‘True, he is a 
capitalist. He does not even believe in 
trade unions. He has no notion of turn- 
ing his plant over to his workers or help 
them form a soviet government in Amer- 
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ica or anywhere else. But he is a man 
of science. He is the great industrial 
revolutionary of the age. He can teach 
them the thing they nced to know most 
—how to work and achieve with the 
least outlay cf effcrt and capital. He, 
through his scientific achievements and 
his methods of approach, can regenerate 
the backward and slovenly peasant and 
the proletarian. 

There are Fordson days and Fordson 
festivals in Russian villages. I have read 
of agricultural communes that have 
adopted the name of Fordson, And 
think of a village correspondent writing 
under the name Fordson! 

At the time that Douglas Fairbanks 
and Mary Pickford were in Moscow I 
was standing one day with a Russian re- 
porter cn a balcony overlooking the 
Savoy Hotel and watching the mounted 
police clear the road for the automobile 
that had come to take the American 
visitors around the city. 

“What do you suppose would hap- 
pen,” I asked the reporter, “if Henry 
Ford ever came to Russia?” 

“Why,” came the quick retort, “they 
would have to mobilize the entire Red 
army to keep the crowds in order.” 


Cruiser Ratios 
By CAPTAIN L. M. OVERSTREET, U. S. N. 


[ | PON what basis should cruiser 
ratios be calculated? Each 
Great Power is endeavoring to 

discover a basis which will appear fair, 


but at the same time guard its own best 
interests. Let us analyze a few methods. 


Based on Trade 


ies value of the international trade 
for 1926, in billions of dollars, 
amounted to: United States, 9.2; United 
Kingdom, 9.8; Germany, 4.8; France, 
3.8; Italy’; and Japan, 2.1. (Weekly 
United States Commerce Reports, April 
18, 1927.) 

These figures do not include the 
Philippine trade of a quarter of a billion 
dollars, which the United States cruisers 
must protect. They do not include the 
trade of the British Dominions. Aus- 
tralia’s trade amounted to 1.5 and Can- 
ada’s to over 2 billion dollars. However, 
the British Dominions have small navies 
of their own. Australia has four cruis- 
ers, one flotilla leader, eleven destroyers, 
four gunboats, and is having built two 
10.000-ton cruisers and two submarines. 
The building program also includes one 


* Figures not available. 


airplane carrier. These Dominion ves- 
sels are not included in the list of the 
British men-of-war. 

After the World War the British Gov- 


ernment sent Admiral Jellicoe on an ex- 


tensive tour of the Dominions to advise 
them on their future naval policy. He 
has drawn up a complete plan covering, 
not only the construction of a navy by 
each of the five Dominions, but for an- 
nual contributions to the British navy 
from the crown colonies. Some years 
ago the Malay States contributed funds 
to build one of England’s present battle- 
ships. Newfoundland and Hongkong 
have also contributed. (See “Brassey’s 
Annual” for 1926—a most interesting 
chapter, ‘““Naval Policy of the Empire,” 
by Jellicoe.) 

In pre-World War years (1913) the 
United Kingdom trade exceeded that of 
the United States by 50 per cent. In 
1913 the United States trade was valued 
at 4.2 billions, but by 1926 it had in- 
creased to 9.2 billions. To-day the 
United States is taking the first place, 
with the United Kingdom second and 
Germany third. This order should be 
used in making plans for the future, 


Germany must soon be given her 
place in cruiser ratios as well as in other 
world affairs. Germany is making rapid 
progress building a new merchant ma- 
rine. As to a new navy, Germany has 
recently completed one new 6,000-ton 
cruiser, has launched a second one, and 
is at work on a third and a fourth. One 
new torpedo-boat has been completed 
five more launched, and plans for six 
more made. 

We should consider that a third of the 
United Kingdom’s trade is with Conti- 
nental Europe. This short cross-channel 
trade has little need of cruisers, as 
bombing planes, mines, destroyers, and 
submarines can protect it. 

Based on trade, a fair cruiser ratio 
would be: United States, 10; United 
Kingdom, 8; Germany, 5; France, 4; 
Italy, 4; Japan, 2; Canada, 1; and 
Australia, 1. 


Based on Fueling Stations 
"Ee size of cruisers depends upon the 
distance to be covered without re- 
fueling—in reality, the distance between 
bases. 
There are no United States bases for 
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refueling along our Atlantic trade routes 
or at the European terminals, Great 
Britain has important bases on her At- 
lantic trade routes at Halifax, Bermuda, 
Jamaica, and Trinidad. 

Across the broad Pacific the United 
States has only Honolulu. Merchant 
ships and cruisers sailing from England 
for the Far East can refuel at Gibraltar, 
Malta, Port Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo, 
Rangoon, Singapore, and Hongkong. 
Some years ago the British started a 
nine-million-dollar project to provide 
fuel-oil storage at these nine ports. Four 
million was allotted to Singapore alone. 
The Malay States donated the site at 
Singapore. 

The British have shown commendable 
foresight in the establishment of bases 
throughout the world for refueling, pro- 
visioning, and repairing their vessels. 
The British can protect their trade 
routes with small cruisers. The United 
States requires large cruisers and large 
submarines to protect our long trade 
routes, which are barren of bases for re- 
pairing vessels and for replenishing their 
supplies. 

Just as the British really need a large 
base at Singapore, so we need one at 
Manila to care for our shipping interests 
in the Far East. 

Clearly, the United States is logically 
entitled to the most cruisers on the basis 
of refueling stations. 


Based on Nattonal Wealth 


HE Navy is our insurance to protect, 
not only our overseas trade and our 
colonies, but our shores from invasion. 
Just as business establishments take out 
insurance based on the value of their 


plants, so we might base the number of 
cruisers on national wealth. 

The national wealth, in billions of 
dollars, amounts to: United States, 320; 
United Kingdom, 120; France, 60; 
Germany, 40; Italy, 35; Canada, 22; 
Japan, 22; and Australia, 6. (World 
Almanac, 1927.) 

Now that other Powers seem to be en- 
vious of our wealth and hostile to us, it 
seems logical to increase the amount of 
naval insurance on our National wealth. 

Using national wealth as a basis, the 
United States would be allowed as many 
cruisers as the other Great Powers com- 
bined. 


Based on Protection of Colonies 


‘ip takes little argument to demonstrate 
that the United States would require 
a large number of long-radius cruisers 
(operating from our home ports, Pan- 
ama Canal, and Honolulu) to protect 
Alaska, the Philippines, Guam, Samoa, 
Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
This number would vary with the 
amount of help the inhabitants could 
offer. Some years ago the Navy named 


a new destroyer after Rizal, the Fili- - 


pino patriot. An unsuccessful effort was 
made to assemble a sufficient number of 
skilled Filipino mechanics to handle the 
engines, boilers, auxiliary and electrical 
machinery, guns and torpedoes, to take 
complete charge of the ship. 

In the British Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa there are thousands of men well 
qualified to form an army and to man a 
fleet. In fact, they have small navies. 
India has fine soldiers and supplies thou- 
sands of lascars to man Britain’s great 
merchant fleet. 


The Majestic and the Mauretania, luxurious liners in times of peace, potential cruisers in times of war 


The great French colonies are near at 
hand in Africa, and have thousands of 
well-trained native soldiers, 

On this basis the United States, in all 
fairness, is entitled to the most cruisers. 


Based on Merchant Marine 


barons has been so much propaganda 
in the press to show that cruiser 
ratios should be based on the number of 
merchant ships that many believe it. 
There is little logic in saying that the 
nation having the most merchant ships 
should have the most cruisers. This 
presupposes that when merchant ships 
go to sea they are accompanied by 
cruisers. As a matter of fact, upon the 
declaration of war merchant vessels are 
held in port until the seas are safe. 
Cruisers are sent out to sweep the sea, 
to destroy the enemy’s cruisers and 
armed merchant vessels. In other 
words, the nation with the greatest 
cruiser fleet endeavors to secure “control 
of the sea.” Then it is safe to send out 
the merchant vessels. 

Upon the outbreak of the World War 
an armed German merchant vessel, 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, captured 
four British merchant vessels off the 
Canaries in two days. The armed mer- 
chant ships Kronprinz Wilhelm, Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich, Cap Trafalgar, and 
others caused much damage to Allied 
shipping. 

The German cruiser Emden captured 
23 British merchant vessels, the cruiser 
Karlsruhe 17, the armed merchantman 
Moewe 35, and the armed merchantman 
Wolf 20. Thus two armed merchant- 
men did more damage than the two most 
famous German cruisers. The British 
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sent 22 armed merchant vessels together 
with 7 battleships, 3 battle-cruisers, and 
43 light cruisers to capture the active 
German raiders. There were 18 French 
and Japanese cruisers assisting the Brit- 
ish. 

The British Northern Patrol (known 
as the 10th Cruiser Squadron) consisted 
of 24 armed merchant vessels. 

During the World War a most thrill- 
ing battle was fought off the coast of 
Brazil between two armed merchantmen, 
the British Carmania and the German 
Cap Trafalgar. After a desperate battle, 
with shell holes along the water-line, the 
ship on fire, and the captain dead, the 
Cap Trafalgar sank. With five shell 
holes at the water-line, forward bridge 
destroyed, ship on fire, nine men killed, 
and twenty-six wounded, the Carmania 
headed slowly for Abrolhos Rocks, call- 
ing for assistance. In the absence of 
regular men-of-war, these two merchant- 
men, armed with low-power four-inch 
guns, fought for the control of the sea in 
the South Atlantic. 

The public should study the Washing- 
ton Arms Limitation Treaty. Many of 
the foreign delegates who signed this 
Treaty saw clearly that as men-of-war 
were limited in number and size the im- 
portance of the merchant marine for war 
purposes increased. Clauses were in- 
serted in this Treaty (Article XIV) 
which authorized strengthening the 
decks of merchant vessels in time of 
peace to prepare them for a quick in- 
stallation of powerful six-inch guns upon 
a declaration of war. 

Another clause (Article XI) author- 
ized eight-inch guns on merchant ves- 
sels, though in the World War 4.7-inch 
guns were generally used. 

The five Great Powers debated for 
days in an endeavor to limit their men- 
of-war to four million tons. These five 
Great Powers have over forty million 
tons of seagoing steam and motor mer- 
chant vessels. 

If the five Great Powers were to 
“scrap” all their four million tons of 
men-of-war to-day, the idealists would 
doubtless give three cheers, declare the 
millennium had come and all wars 
ended. ‘To-morrow they would “wake 
up” to find forty million tons of armed 
merchantmen, These are distributed 
approximately as follows: United States, 
10; Great Britain, 20; Japan, 4; France, 
3; and Italy, 3. This, then, would be 
the ratio of naval power. 

The dreadnaughts of to-morrow would 
be the great ocean liners, on which 
would be mounted twice as many six- 
inch guns as any cruiser of to-day has 
room for. An ocean liner with eight- 
inch guns could defeat the most modern 
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Underwood & Underwood 


S. S. Leviathan, the largest liner flying the American flag. 


She and the Majestic 


both claim first place as the largest passenger steamers in the world 


light cruiser with six-inch guns. How 
about the ratio? It would be our lone 
Leviathan to the three great Cunard 
liners of Mauretania class and three 
White Star liners of Majestic class, or 
1:6. Our Leviathan is wearing out, with 
no plan of replacement. Whenever a 
Titanic or a Lusitania is sunk replace- 
ment is made at once. When Leviathan 
wears out—ratio 0:6. 

There are in the world 33 huge ocean 
liners which exceed 20,000 gross tons 
each. The British have 21; the Ger- 
mans, 4; the United States, 3 (Levia- 
than, America, and George Washing- 
ton); the French, 2; the Italians, 2; 
and the Dutch, 1. (‘“Brassey’s Annual” 
for 1926.) These would be the dread- 
naughts. In reality, the Mauretania 
(26 knots) and the Majestic (25 knots), 
with their high speed, would be the 
super-dreadnaughts. Nothing in the 
world could cope with them. 


It would be logical to invert the ratio 
for cruisers when based on merchant 
vessels. Allow the most cruisers to the 
Power having the least number of mer- 
chant vessels, keeping in mind the other 
factors—trade, wealth, fueling bases, 
and colonies. 


Conclusions 


) iy is not a simple task to deduce a 
cruiser ratio. Until one can be 
agreed upon, would it not be wise for the 
United States to adhere to the 5-5-3 
ratio already accepted by five of the 
Great Powers? 

When the late Bourke Cochrane was 
debating the Army Bill in Congress, he 
said, “A second-best army is as much 
good in a fight as a second-best hand in 
a poker game.” Do the American people 
want a second-best cruiser force? 


U. S. S. Wyoming, 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 








Why Not Fly r 


A Question That Lindbergh Has Put in the Minds of 
Many Heretofore Timid Americans 


By HAROLD A. HOLBROOK 


N the United States and throughout 
the Western Hemisphere there has 


since Captain Charles A. Lind- 

bergh flew his Ryan monoplane 
from New York to Paris, but as his 
flight passes into history and public in- 
terest turns to new heroes and new ad- 
ventures, one fact remains: Lindbergh 
has killed the bogy of American avia- 
tion—fear. He has accomplished in 
thirty-six hours what ten years of 
speech-making and $10,000,000 of in- 
vestment have failed to accomplish. 

Lindbergh has sold aviation to the 
American public. 

Aviators and airplane manufacturers 
confidently expected at the close of the 
World War that commercial aviation 
would win immediate popularity because 
of the development of aircraft during the 
war and because of the spectacular part 
they played in it. Such a development 
has taken place in Europe, slowly to 
be sure, but nevertheless on a great 
scale. 


G sive weeks have now passed 


been no such development. For some 
reason, never clearly explained, news- 
paper editors in America have thought 
that their readers were far more inter- 
ested in the disasters of the air than in 
the accomplishments of commercial and 
civilian flying. The story of every acci- 
dent has won a prominent place in the 
Caily press, but statements that commer- 
cial and training planes from Curtiss 
Field, Long Island, flew more than 
1,000,000 miles in 1926 without acci- 
dent, or that Wright Whirlwind motors 
have flown 2,500,000 miles without 
trouble in the air, are lucky to be men- 
tioned in a paragraph, 

Such treatment of aviation stories 
created a profound prejudice against 
flying, and non-fliers were convinced 
that aviators were not only heroes but 
daredevils who took their lives in their 
hands every time they left the ground. 


No assertions of the safety of aircraft, 
no demonstrations of their reliability, 
were able to break down this prejudice. 
Then Lindbergh came to New York, 
looked over his plane much as one would 
prepare his automobile for a long trip, 
took his seat in the tiny cockpit, and 
flew without mishap from New York to 
Paris. The world was amazed, then tre- 
mendously impressed by the reliability 
of the plane, engine, and instruments 
that made this flight possible. 

The man on the street said to himself 
and to his friends: “If 3,600 miles across 
the Atlantic can be flown safely by a 
lone pilot, and again by a pilot and a 
passenger, surely it must be safe enough 
to travel across country in hops of three 
or four hundred miles.” The attitude is 
no longer, ““‘Why take a chance and fly?” 
but “Why not fly?” This is the real sig- 
nificance of the first flight from New 
York to Paris, and it will remain long 
after the memory of the flight is dim and 

















Photograph from Edgar B. Smith 


This is the plane in which the author got his introduction to aviation. It is powered with the same engine which carried 
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Lindbergh and Chamberlin across the Atlantic 
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Lindbergh’s name is forgotten, as are 
the names of other intrepid fliers who 
achieved great things in the past. 


= changed attitude toward aviation 
was heralded first by the enthusias- 
tic aviators who have so often predicted 
in the past that the dawn of commercial 
aviation was upon us. Said one, Major- 
General Lester D. Gardner, “Fifty per 
cent of the crape-hangers have been won 
over, and the other fifty per cent driven 
into retirement.” Said Daniel Guggen- 
heim, donor of $3,000,000 to New York 
University for the advancement of the 
study of aviation, ‘““The plucky captain’s 
flight should remove beyond peradven- 
ture of a doubt any pessimistic tendency 
toward aviation.” 

These words have been said on the 
occasion of other momentous flights, but 
this time they are supported by facts, 
an abundance of definite indications of 
the public’s interest in flying. Colonial 
Air Transport, Inc., has opened a pas- 
senger line between New York and Bos- 
ton, the first regular passenger line in 
the East. The company has formed a 
subsidiary, Colonial Western Airways, 
Inc., capitalized at $1,000,000, which 
will run planes from Boston to Albany 
and Buffalo, connecting with Ford 
planes to Chicago, and from New York 
to Albany and Montreal. 

The National Air Transport has an- 
nounced that passenger service would be 
operated in conjunction with its air mail 
service from New York to Chicago, and 
later from there to Dallas. Other air 
lines are proposed, by people with the 
capital necessary to operate them. 

Flying-fields have experienced a great 
increase in the number of passengers 
taking short trips. At Curtiss Field 
traffic has increased fivefold. Flying 
schools and airplane manufacturers are 
deluged with inquiries and applications 
from men, and women too, who want to 
learn to fly. 


| pesos why not fly? The success of 

commercial aviation depends on 
whether people like to fly, whether it is 
easy to learn to fly one’s self, whether it 
is within the range of the average man’s 
pocketbook, and whether it is safe. 

Almost without exception those who 
have flown have liked it. I had 
my own first flight recently, and found 
it comfortable, pleasant, and not at all 
terrifying. The plane was the Travel 
Air, which won the Ford Reliability 
Tour in 1926. It was equipped with all 
the instruments made by the Pioneer 
Instrument Company (which equipped 
Lindbergh’s plane) and with a Wright 
Whirlwind engine (similar to that used 
by Lindbergh). 
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Rail and water routes now have a young rival in the field for the passenger treffic 
between New York and Boston. Here is the cabin of a Colonial plane serving the 
needs of these two cities 


As the plane was wheeled out from its 
hangar and I prepared to take my place 
beside the pilot in the cockpit, a buxom 
Italian woman, who had apparently 
brought up a large family safely by 
keeping them on the ground, advised me 
to pray to the Virgin Mary for my safe 
return. 


r was indeed a strange sensation to 
leave the ground behind and soar a 
thousand feet above the earth with no 
visible means of support beneath us, but 
it seemed perfectly safe because I could 
feel the plane securely supporting me. 
The cockpit was snug and sheltered from 
the wind, and I was surprised to find 
that the noise of the motor seemed to be 
left behind and that I could talk easily 
with the pilot. 

A crowd gathered about as we landed, 
and I couldn’t understand why they 
should look at us with such awe. They 
asked me if I was all right, if I had been 
afraid, what it was like to fly. Of course 
I was all right; there was no reason to 
be otherwise. I had been afraid only 


once, when I looked over the side and 
the wind got under my helmet, which I 
had neglected to fasten, and threatened 
to blow it off. I didn’t want to lose a 
perfectly good helmet overboard. 


fou wasn’t any reason to be really 
afraid. The pilot was experienced 
and capable, the ship had won the Ford 
Reliability Tour, and the motor was the 
same as that which took Lindbergh to 
Paris. 

One cannot say what flying is like be- 
cause -it is quite unique. One can only 
say that it is better than a boat because 
there is no regular rolling, better than an 
automobile because there are no jounces 
over bumps and no cares of traffic and 
blind corners in driving, better even 
than a railroad train because it is faster 
and entirely free from dust and smoke. 

Piloting a plane is surprisingly easy. 
It takes experience to become proficient, 
of course, but one soon learns to handle 
a ship moving in three dimensions as 
automatically and subconsciously as one 
learns the more complicated process of 
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throwing out the clutch, applying the 
brakes, and putting the gear shift lever 
in neutral when stopping an automo- 
bile. 

Planes are surprisingly cheap, too. 
Three or four passenger planes can be 
bought for the price of a good automo- 
bile. Two-passenger training planes can 
be had for as low as $600, and palatial 
five-passenger inclosed planes, such as 
the Ryan brougham, used by Lindbergh, 
can be bought for $9,700, including a 
Wright Whirlwind motor. The cost of 
operation for gasoline and oil is far less 
per mile than that of an automobile, and 
the depreciation per mile of the plane is 
also far less than that of acar. An air- 


plane requires less mechanical attention 
than an automobile, because it is less 
complicated and there are fewer parts to 
adjust and keep in order. 


INALLY, airplanes are safe—and are 
being made safer every month, Ac- 

tual statistics of the Department of 
Commerce show that 95 per cent of the 
airplane accidents are due to sheer care- 
lessness in one form or another, such as 
overloading, loading to maximum capac- 
ity with no factor of safety, or stunting. 
Most planes now built are so perfect in 
aerodynamical balance that they will fly 
steadily for many minutes when the pilot 
takes his hands off the controls. Only 
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a railroad train guided by rails can do 
that. Failure of motors, the chief cause 
of forced landings, is becoming rare in- 
deed. 

I am in no way connected with 
aviation. I am just an_ ordinary 
young man, working in a busy office like 
countless others. I was led to fly because 
of the success of Lindbergh’s flight, and 
I liked it. My experience simply bears 
out in at least one instance the assertion 
of manufacturers, pilots, and others who 
will prosper with the development of 
aviation that Lindbergh has sold avia- 
tion to the American public, and that its 
early development on a great scale may 
be expected. 


The Book Table 


Jerome K. Jerome 


EROME K. JEROME’S “Three 
Men in a Boat” brought him in- 
stant fame. It appeared in 1889, 
and has been reprinted in tens of thou- 
sands of copies, read all over the earth, 
and transiated into foreign languages. A 
simple and unpretentious account of a 
trip on the most thoroughly tamed and 
domesticated of all rivers, its humor ap- 
pealed to nine readers out of ten. The 
things that happened in it had happened 
to all of us on helidays or at picnics, 
but they were related by a man with the 
gift of humor which is possessed by 
about one man in a billion, 

The time was opportune. Such other 
humorists as there were in England were 
members of the perfectly well-bred, tea- 
cup-and-saucer school of village-curate 
humor. In America, Mark Twain’s best 
books were written, and the finest of 
them had appeared five years earlier. 
Artemus Ward and the Civil War hu- 
morists were partly forgotten, except by 
older people. It is no wonder that the 
adventures of George and Harris and 
Montmorency went around the - world 
and furnished allusions and anecdotes 
for thousands. Two other famous books, 
which had preceded this one, were also 
about adventures on the water—the 
travels of the Innocents in the Quaker 
City and the expedition down the Mis- 
sissippi of Jim and Huckleberry Finn. 

The conservative writers of England 
and the editorial staff of “Punch” dis- 
approved of Mr. Jerome. They thought 
him a cockney, like Dickens. Moreover, 
he had the grievous handicap, from the 
view-point of Oxford and Cambridge, of 
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Keystone 


Jerome K. Jerome 


Born at Walsall, England, May 2, 1859. Died at Northampton, England, June 14, 1927 


being a humorist who made his readers 
laugh out loud. The. academic - mind 


hates a writer who can provoke anything 
more than a faint smile, unless that 
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writer is named Rabelais and is sancti- 
fied by centuries of tradition. But 
nearly all others took the ‘Three 
Men into their hearts. Their chronicler 
could diverge into bypaths, and still be 
hilariously readable. At the very outset 
of his trip he told of his researches in 
the British Museum to find out what 
was the matter with his health, and of 
his discovery that he had every disease 
in the medical dictionary except house- 
maid’s knee. His account of Uncle 
Podger hanging the picture is in the 
same vein which Mr. Clare Briggs in his 
comic pictures has worked and reworked 
and grown rich upon. Montmorency is 
one of the finest dogs in English litera- 
ture. He exhibits the soul of a genuine 
fox terrier, although I believe that Mr. 
Jerome had never owned a fox terrier 
when he wrote about Montmorency. It 
has been said that Sir James Barrie had 
never smoked when he wrote the great 
book for smokers, ““My Lady Nicotine.” 

The Three Men wandered about the 
Thames and never got anywhere in par- 
ticular. It has been divulged recently, 
in the author’s autobiography, that the 
book was planned for a serious history 
of the river, just as Pickwick was 
planned to be the text to accompany 
some sporting prints. Harris and George 
and the narrator are human and recog- 
nizable, and attract other familiar per- 
sons wherever they go. Harris is the 
experienced traveler, or man-full-of- 
useful-information, who can act as a 
guide-book at any time. He volunteers 
to guide some people through the maze 
at Hampton Court and is blessed by 
them as an angel, until he lands them 
all in more of a mess than they were at 
first. He sings comic songs and spoils 
the evening for every one but himself. 
No one who has been boating or camp- 
ing can fail to enjoy the incident when 
George’s shirt fell overboard, or when al! 
three tried to open the can of pineapple. 

Mr. Jerome wrote a number of humor- 
ous books and some serious ones after 
“Three Men in a Boat,” but he never 
surpassed it in merit or in popularity. 
It was his third or fourth book, and it 
is possible that he had written a briefer 
but more perfect example of humor when 
the “Three Men’ came out. This is 
“Stage-Land: Curious Habits and Cus- 
toms of Its Inhabitants,” with the in- 
comparable pictures by Bernard Par- 
tridge. Its humor is of that very high 
form which combines with amusement 
acute observation and criticism, I doubt 
whether from Aristotle to Alexander 
Woollcott there have been uttered any 
more discerning comments upon the 
drama. It was, of course, the old-fash- 
ioned melodrama which was satirized, 
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each day’s adventuring 


Across the Pacific the alluring countries of the 
ancient East offer you a multitude of fresh exper- 
iences. Go now. 


Select the cities or countries which most interest 
you, or make the complete trip and see Japan, 
China, the Philippines. 


You touch at Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. Each port different in 
character and in its appeal to the traveler. 


Thus you see Japan, a miracle of loveliness and 
modern progressiveness. China, herancient cities. 
Manila, a bit of old Spain in a tropical setting. 


Here is the opportunity for new vacation ad- 
ventures at but small expense. Roundtrip fare to 
Manila and return by way of Japan and China as 
low as $750 per capita. (include Honolulu if 
you choose.) First cabin accommodations and 
meals are included. 

Or continue Round the World to other lands of keen- 
est interest. Liberal stopovers at any port with identical 
accommodations on subsequent liners. Like a cruise on 
a private yacht. 

You sail ona magnificent President Liner, aristocrat of 
ships. Broad of beam and steady. Luxurious and expertly 
served. You sleep in a bed, nota berth. Rest or relax on 
wide, sunny decks. Enjoy the world-famous cuisine. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from 
Seattle for Japan, China and Manila. 
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A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco for the 
Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. From Boston and New York fort- 
nightly sailings via Havana, Panama and California. From Naples, Genoa and 
Marseilles fortnightly sailings for Boston and New York. 


For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


101 Bourse Bldg. . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
110 S. Dearborn Street . . Chicago, Ill. 
514 W. Sixth Street, . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dime Bank Building . ... . Detroit 
Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Harold 
Trowbridge 
Pulsifer 






Glory o’ the Dawn 


A story that will stir the hearts 
of all who love the ways of ships 
and the mystery of the past 


“( ‘LORY O’ THE DAWN,” by 

Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, a 
story of singular beauty, is told with 
a quiet impressiveness suggestive of 
Hawthorne. In the once flourishing 
Maine port of Middlehaven Caleb 
Gurney, stone-mason, ship-builder, 
and maker of models, gave years of 
his life and all the passion of his soul 
to recreating in miniature “Glory 0’ 
the Dawn.” It was not merely a ship 
model that he fashioned, but a sym- 
bol of past greatness. The splendor of 
those ships which once carried New 
England’s fame through all the seven 
seas lived again in the moving beauty 
of the model. 


The Savor of the Sea 


The San Francisco “Journal” says: 
“This little story is one of remarkable 
beauty and strength.” 

The Boston “Globe” says: “It is a 
rare occasion in the world of books 
when such a little gem as this is born.” 

The New York “Herald” says: 
“Mr. Pulsifer has compounded the 
pathos and humor of this text into a 
pleasing mixture.” 

The “Public Ledger” says: “Mr, 
Pulsifer has molded his prose to the 
same sensitive craftsmanship he has 
given to the shaping of poetry.” 


An Autographed Copy for You! 


Mr. Pulsifer has kindly volunteered to auto- 
graph special copies of this book for those 
who accept the offer which appears below. 
The offer is limited, however, to subscribers 
of The Outlook. Simply mail the coupon to- 
day. Send no money now. Attractively bound 
in blue cloth with silver stamping, printed on 
heavy paper. 

— Se eee eee ee ee oe a ee eee 











The Outlook Company, 
Book Division, 
120 East 16th Street, New York. 
_ You may send me my copy of “Glory o’ the 
Dawn,” by Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer, spe- 
cially autographed by the author. Upon receipt 
of it I will pay the postman $1 plus a few 
cents for postage. If am not satisfied for 
any reason, I will return it at your expense 
with the understanding that you are to refund 
the money I have paid. 
Name 
Address 
C!S eee ae State... 

Out. 6-29-27 














but the characters of hero, heroine, and 
villain are eternal, and eternally true are 
these studies of them. We see their 
peculiarities, as Mr. Jerome described 
them, if not on the stage, then on the 
moving-picture screen, and if I taught a 
class of students in play-writing I would 
make them read this book word for 
word, Years ago Mr, Jerome’s com- 
ments on stage “law” were quoted by 
Sir Henry Irving in a lecture on “Mac- 
beth.” Within a week I have seen evi- 
dence that the writers of scenarios still 
follow them trustfully. It is a principle 
of stage “law” — 

“That if a man dies, without leaving 
a will, then all his property goes to the 
nearest villain. 

“But if a man dies, and leaves a will, 
then all his property goes to whoever can 
get possession of that will. 

“That the evidence of one prejudiced 
witness, of shady antecedents, is quite 
sufficient to convict the most stainless 
and irreproachable gentleman of crimes 
for the committal of which he could 
have had no possible motive. 

“But that this evidence may be re- 
butted, years afterwards, and the con- 
viction quashed without further trial by 
the unsupported statement of the comic 
man.” 

For a while after his early success Mr, 
Jerome wrote humorous books. His 
“Told After Supper” is one of the few 
tolerable examples of the comic ghost 
story, and contains the delicious anec- 
cote of the curate who tried to exhibit 
his skill in playing three-card monte. 
“The Diary of a Pilgrimage” took its 
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author to Oberammergau and other 
parts of Germany, a country which he 
always regarded with affection, due to 
his early residence there. He tried the 
dangerous experiment of sending the 
youthful heroes of his boating trip years 
later on a bicycle tour, and made a read- 
able book of it. Like Mr. W. W. Jacobs, 
he could write a good horror story, as 
he showed in parts of his “Novel Notes” 
and in the tale called “The Woman of 
the Saeter.” Like America’s greatest 
humorist, he grew increasingly serious as 
he grew older, and, like him, his heart 
was torn by the sorrows and suffering 
which men inflict on their fellow-men. 
Probably his most successful novel was 
“Paul Kelver,” and certainly his most 
popular play was “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,” in which Forbes- 
Robertson toured England and America. 
This play was expanded from a deli- 
cately beautiful short story, and its 
theme, the appearance of a personage 
like Christ in modern life, is widely 
known. The only production of it which 
I have ever seen, by highly competent 
amateurs, gave me the impression of 
a rather cloying sweetness. Mr. Jerome 


-had been an actor, and of his many 


other plays, before and after the “Third 
Floor Back,” the one best known in this 
country was probably “Miss Hobbs,” in 
which Annie Russell used to appear. 
Mr. Jerome made extensive lecture tours 
in America. His recent autobiography, 
“My Life and Times,” reveals a humor- 
ist, a passionate reformer, and a man of 
deeply religious nature. 
E. P. 


Fiction 


TWILIGHT SLEEP. By Edith Wharton. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50. 

The central figure of Mrs. Wharton’s new 
novel is a wealthy woman in middle life, 
married happily enough to a second hus- 
band after divorcing her first, and living 
complacently in a world of activities more 
or less conspicuous and chiefly futile. She 
is tremendously efficient within her limits, 
and enjoys a serene conviction that she 
can handle lives, her own and others, as 
adequately as she does household affairs, 


social crises, and committees; and can 


wave aside sorrow and suffering with the. 


same smiling authority. She devotes her- 
self with no conscious insincerity to fads 
and causes, some of them scarcely com- 
patible. Mrs. Wharton even risks a descent 
to the farcical in the amusing scene where 
the lady’s memory for one terrible moment 
plays her false and she finds herself open- 
ing an address to the assembled Mother's 
Day Meeting in words intended for next 
week’s Birth Control Dinner. She recovers 
herself with a gasp in the nick of time and 
switches gallantly into “This is what our 
say—” and the sensational 
toward making the 
oceasion a brilliant success. It is delight- 
ful; but could it have happened? One is 
not sure, and there are other moments 
when, despite the force and finish with 
which she is portrayed, Mrs. Manford 
seems rather the too perfect specimen of 


enemies will 
beginning goes far 


a type than an actual woman. That the 
type itself is all too real no one will doubt. 
The two husbands, the daughter of the 
second, the son of the first, his wife, the 
Italian cousin with no money and an an- 
cient title—these and others form a highly 
sophisticated circle of complex relations 
and reactions such as Mrs. Wharton knows 
so well how to depict. A sorry circle it is, 
seeking for the most part smoothness, com- 
fort, pleasure, with little sense of the 
larger and higher values of life. Dreams 
pass through the twilight sleep in which 
such people wrap themselves against real- 
ity, but they rarely come true; when the 
sleepers do awake it is oftenest to tragic 
disillusion, or, like Mrs. Manford, after one 
aghast glimpse, to close their cyes again as 
quickly and as tight as possible. 


GIANTS IN THE EARTH. By O. E. Riélvaag. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $2.50. 

A novel as good as this, remarkable in 
style, in characterization, in the perfect 
adjustment of figures to a setting rightly 
dominant yet never allowed to become 
overpowering—such a book needs no 
heightening of appeal through exterior cir- 
cumstances. Yet in this case the circum- 


stances are in themselves too interesting to 
ignore, for this book, written in America 
upon an American theme by a professor in 
an American college, is yet by an author 
of recognized European standing, and was 
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first published in a foreign country and a 
foreign tongue. O. E. Rolvaag, born in a 
tiny Norwegian fishing hamlet and himself 
for five years a Lofoden fisherman, is now 
Professor of the Norwegian Language in 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. He 
has lived in the United States thirty years, 
and has written several previous books, 
well known in Norway and to Norwegian 
Americans, but none of them translated. 
“Giants in the Earth” is the first to be 
placed within reach of English-speaking 

Americans. Its subtitle is “A Saga of the 
Prairie,” and the author dedicates it “To 
Those of My People Who Took Part in the 
Great Settlings.” 

Of the fairly numerous group of novels 
which in the last few years have treated 
movements and episodes in the develop- 
ment of our country, most of them credit- 
ably, a few admirably, “Giants in the 
Farth” seems one of the best; which if the 
curb of caution were relaxed would read 
simply “the best.” Certainly none sur- 
passes it in conveying the sense of strug- 
gle with elemental forces of nature and 
human nature; nor in successfully im- 
pressing upon the imagination the cost of 
laying foundations, the heavy price ex- 
acted of the pioneer before the predestined 
structure of a state can rise. Most of our 
purely American novels upon the subject, 
even the best, are peopled with characters 
adequate to carry on the story, but little 
more; they fade soon from memory as in- 
dividuals, even when the main impression 
of the book remains clear. It is otherwise 
with this prairie saga of Professor R6l- 
vaag’s. He possesses a creative ability and 
a finished artistry which have enabled him 
in Per Hansa, the natural leader, farmer, 
and pioneer, and in Beret, the devoted yet 
irreconcilable woman, homesick forever to 
the depths of her terrified soul, to give to 
the literature of America and Norway two 
figures which may well live in both. There 
can be small doubt that those who know 
books critically will appreciate “Giants in 
the Earth;” it is to be hoped that it may 
also reach that greater public which does 
not so know them, yet often, fortunately, 
responds with eagerness to the best. 


THE IMMORTAL MARRIAGE. By Gertrude 
Atherton. Boni & Liveright, New York. 


$2.50. 

A novel about Pericles and Aspasia. 
Carefully studied to reproduce correctly 
the details of life in Greece, 400 B.c., it 
affeets us with painful recollections of high 
school days. 


Biography 


RIATA AND SPURS. By Charles A. Siringo. 
Introduction by Gifferd Pinchot. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, LBoston. $3. 


The autobiography of a famous cow- 
boy, miner, and occasional detective. Rec- 
ollections of the Haymarket Anarchists in 
Chicago and their trial. Anecdotes of bad 
men and outlaws. 


GEORGE ELIOT AND HER TIMES. By Eliza- 
beth S. Haldane. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $3.50. 

“A Victorian Study” Miss Haldane sub- 
titles this excellent biography and appre- 
ciation of one of the greatest Victorian 
novelists, whom the taste of the times has 
of late years rather curiously tended to 
underestimate. George Eliot was at the 
height of her fame no doubt overpraised, 
although her most obvious faults were 
even then quite generally recognized. But 
when all is said that can be said in criti- 
cism—and her worst could be very bad— 
her better work still remains so abundant. 
her humor so rich and genuine, her human 
understanding and sympathy so profound, 
her spiritual quality so high, and the 
beauty and nobility of her best so memo- 
rable that no temporary ebb and flow of lit- 
erary fashion is likely to seriously under- 
mine her position. Miss Haldane’s study 
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THE RISE OF 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard 
Third Large Printing 





This enthralling story of America’s making has been unanimously 
acclaimed as the * ‘ideal history for the layman.” William Allen 
White calls it “a history that any citizen can read without bore- 
dom —the kind of history that sensible, practical men can read.” 
Wars and politics of the usual history are displaced by a balanced 
account of our national growth and culture. No one who wants 
to understand his age can afford to miss this book, which is not 
so much a history as it is a piquantly fresh interpretation. 


A New Poem by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson 


Tristram 
Fifth Large Printing 


“The greatest poem that has 
yet been written in America” 
has, through its sheer quality 
and beauty, won an immediate 
place on every important best- 
seller list in America. You'll 
find no more satisfying reading 
in the bookstalls. $1.50 


Autobiographies 
By William Butler Yeats 


The story of Yeats’ life which 
“offers such a variety of riches 
that I can hardly see how any- 
one could fail to enjoy it. This 
is a book to own, to read, and 
read again.”— New York Even- 
ing Post. $3.50 


2 vols., illustrated, $12.50 
The Life of the Author of ‘The 


American Commonwealth” 


James Bryce 
By the Rt. Hon. H.A.L. Fisher 


“Admirable biography... The 
work is exceedingly well done. 
many pages are deep withcharm 
. All throw a white light on 
the author of The American 
Commonwealth.”— Claude G. 
Bowers in the New York World. 
2 vols. $8.00 


Dear Old Templeton 
A New Novel by Alice Brown 


“A novel of worth and sub- 
stance. There is beauty in its 
conception and rare charm in 
its execution. One of the most 
charmingly written, the sound- 
est and most worthwhile novels 
of many seasons.”— Boston 


Herald. ; $2.50 


This Believing World 


By Lewis Browne 
Eighth Large Printing 





The story of the great religions of mankind presents “the entire 
procession of the world’s faiths upon one canvas, illuminated 
with order and clarity.” Will Durant, George A. Dorsey and 
other noted authors and critics have recommended this as one of 
the most fascinating and valuable books ever written. $3.50 
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Important to Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in 
your address, both the old and the new address 
should be given. Kindly write, if possible, two 
weeks before the change is to go into effect. 
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OLLEY SICKNESS 


—faintness, stomach disturbances 
and dizziness caused by Sea, Train, 
Auto, Air or Car Travel. Mother- 
sill’s will promptly end all forms 
of Travel Sickness, 35 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores or direct 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 
Montreal 
I.ondon 




























**Here’s the best 
of this month, 
last month and 
probably next 


month.’’ 
—Spring field Union. 





James Boyd's 
Marching On 


$2.50 Scribners 




















THE OUTLOOK RECOMMENDS 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pratt TeachersAgency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
EXPERT SERVICE 


BOY and GIRL 
CAMPERS 


If you have a camp for 

















boys or girls, you can 
reach a selected and in- 
terested audience by ad- 
vertising in The Outlook, 
for it is read each week 
by parents who desire 
the best summer care for 
their children and who 
possess the means to send 


them to the best camps. 


Write for information about the 
special rate for camp advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
120 East 16th Street 
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of the novelist’s work and methods is in- 
teresting and illuminating; her study of the 
woman is even more so. Although mod- 
estly deprecating the value of her book as 
a biography of facts, she has been able to 
throw light upon several episodes hitherto 
obscure, and with this help and her own 
soundly interpretative mind she presents a 
portrait at once more credible, more consis- 
tent, and more interesting than any with 
which we are acquainted. George Eliot’s 
fortunate and happy union with Georg 
Henry Lewes was, of necessity, as it ap- 
peared at the time, outside the law; al- 
though a few years later it could easily 
have been within it, for the law was 
changed. But a Jawless union in the Mid- 
Victorian epoch was so tremendous a break 
that the woman in the case seemed com- 
pletely set apart at one sweep from all the 
conventions, preferences, habits, ideals, and 
aspirations of the normal woman of the 
period; she must surely be another kind 
of creature altogether! 

Yet George Eliot was not. Her intellect 
and her courage did set her apart, it is 
true; but she remained in a score of other 
things, some small and some great, essen- 
tially and deeply Victorian. She was not 
readily or easily a rebel; instinctively she 
preferred loValty and obedience to revolt. 
Deeply conscientious, introspective, spirit- 
ually seeking, intellectually honest, she was 
a woman of intense domestic affections and 
in her girlhood of ready sentimental sus- 
ceptibility. The struggle between her op- 
posite selves, her gradual achievement of 
happiness and harmony, and the reflection 
of her personal development in her books 
Miss Haidane has shown with. admirable 
clarity and insight. 

Two of the four portraits used as illus- 
trations to the volume are especially inter- 
esting and satisfactory; one, the frontis- 
piece, from a portrait by Sir Frederick 
Burton, hitherto unpublished, and much 
more agreeable in expression than that by 
which she is usually known. A quaint and 
delightful silhouette sketch in profile is 
also new and depicts a young and girlish 
Mary Ann Evans with a high Victorian 
bust, a funny little Victorian knob of hair 
at the back of her head, and showers of 
Victorian ringlets descending upon her 
shoulders. 


Plays 
MARCO MILLIONS. By Eugene O’Neill. Boni 
& Liveright, New York. $2.50. 

Tt has already been announced that the 
Theatre Guild will produce this play next 
season. Without doubt, they will have 
their hands full, with its crowds, its fre- 
quent changes of scene, and a central 
character who is fifteen years old at the 
start and a full-grown man not many 
scenes later. Equally without doubt, the 
play, if properly cast and produced, will 
prove as rewarding as it is difficult. In 
this ironic study of Marco Polo as a four- 
teenth-century Babbitt, avaricious, insen- 


sitive, and pompous, O’Neill is shown in an - 


unwonted light as a wielder of pointed 
satire, although still the incorrigible mys- 
tic, and, as in the songs of the boatswain, 
sailors, and women, the writer of beautiful 
poetry. The more accustomed O’Neill of 
tragic frustration is seen in the figures of 
Kublai Khan and the Princess. All the 
elements combine into a rich and many- 
colored whole in the reading. It will be 
interesting to see whether the same fusion 
wili be achieved on the stage. 


The Movies 


LET’S GO TO THE MOVIES. By Iris Barry. 
Payson & Clarke, Ltd., New York. $3. 

A young English writer and critic of the 
“cinema,” who discusses the subject in 
London weeklies and dailies, now writes an 
illustrated history and comment on the 
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whole subject. Often sensible, often an- 
noyingly cock-sure in her manner, Miss 
Barry seems to think that the best way to 
express contempt for anything is to call it 
“American.” There is appended a glossary 
of English terms for American readers, 


which presupposes that well-read Ameri-' 


cans are ignorant of English slang. The 
presumption is unwarranted. 


Humor 


THE THIRD READER. By Fred Schaefer. Illus- 
trated by A. D. Condo. The Longacre Press, 
New York. $1. 

Amusing parody of the old school read- 
ers. The text is excellent and the pictures 
edmirable. The only fault of this little book 
is that there is not more of it. 

WHOOPS DEARIE! By Peter Arno. Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $1.75. 

If a man makes a popular epigram in 
five words, he is invited to expand it into 
an epic, a five-act play, a three-reel movie, 
and a 600-page novel. Mr. Arno, having 
drawn the highly amusing pictures of the 
Whoops Sisters in the ‘New Yorker,” has 
succumbed to the temptation and made 
them into a brief novel. He has the suc- 
cess which attended the man who built a 
comic opera round one joke. 


Travel 


FROM CORSAIR TO RIFFIAN. By Isabel An- 
derson, Litt.D. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $3. 

It will be remembered that Dr. Ander- 
son is not only the author of “The Kiss 
and the Queue,” “Captain Ginger’s Fairy,” 
and other works, but also the wife of Lars 
Anderson, former Ambassador to Japan, 
and as such she has traveled continuously 
and extensively in foreign lands. This book 
follows the Andersons through North 
Africa—Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco—re- 
counting their not too exciting adventures 
in a pleasant, homely way. Almost too 
homely, perhaps; it all reads very much 
like Cousin Grayce’s letters from Europe, 
bolstered up with a few snappy quotations 
from the encyclopedia. Enthusiastic 
movie-goers will want to learn about the 
Foreign Legion. They will miss the red 
képi and blue overcoats of “Beau Geste,” 
for the Legion has been wearing khaki for 
about twelve years now. The Légionnaires 
have two meals a day—and a litre of wine. 
They wear no socks, and before a march 
rub tallow on their toes. Undoubtedly 
there are more important things than this 
in the book, but they slip the memory. 


Sociology 
MAN: AN INDICTMENT. By Anthony M. Ludo- 
vici. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $5. 

The author argues—quoting many au- 
thorities—that woman’s present eminence 
is due merely to man’s present degeneracy. 
Man, especially in Mr. Ludovici’s own 
country (England) and in America, is 
physically and intellectually degenerate. 
He does not keep woman in her proper 
place. The author’s book is buttressed by 
many citations from the writers on the 
topic of sex, and deserves serious consid- 
eration. Yet he admits that its topic does 
not make him popular at dinner tables. As 
its theme is that women only seem to be 
clever because men, every day, are becom- 
ing bigger and bigger fools, we can readily 
believe that his contentions would find few 
flattered listeners. 


Politics 


COVERING WASHINGTON. By J. Frederick 
Essary. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


e 
q 


The Washington correspondent of the 
Baltimore “Sun” (i. e., the Sun-paper) 
writes a thoroughly interesting book about 
men and politics in Washington. The 
Presidents and their ways with newspaper 
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men is the chief theme. The newspaper 

men are given a pretty spotless character; 

the Presidents come out almost as well; 
but some of the minor officials look a little 
dusty. 

AMERICA COMES OF AGE. A French Analysis 
by André Siegfried. Translated from_ the 
French by H. H. Hemming and Doris Hem- 
ming. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. $3. 

A thorough inspection of America, and 
most of its institutions, by a well-informed 
and widely traveled Frenchman. 


Science 


THE NEW MEDICAL FOLLIES. By Morris 
Fishbein, M.D. Boni & Liveright, New York. 

9 
Sound wisdom, expressed in a dozen 
witty chapters. About medical fads and 
quackeries. Author is editor of the “Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association.” 


Religion 
THE LIFE OF PRAYER IN A WORLD OF 
SCIENCE. By William Adams_ Brown. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.25. 

The question asked by probably the ma- 
jority of those eager for religion’s help but 
troubled by a too recent conversion to be- 
lief in evolution or by a too great impor- 
tance attached to its meaning is, How ina 
world of unbreakable physical laws can we 
pray to God? Dr. Brown’s book is a quiet, 
helpful, constructive answer to the ques- 
tion. It not alone meets the difficulty with 
replies furnished by science itself, but even 
more so analyzes prayer that its positive 
meaning in itself makes reply. We have 
read no book lately better illustrating how 
by a critical study of a subject the very 
atmosphere which that subject needs is 
created. We recommend “The Life of 
Prayer in a World of Science” both as a 
handbook for study and for rewarding, 

meditative reading. 


Gardening 


MY WILD FLOWER GARDEN, By Herbert 
Durand. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$2.50. 

This helpful and attractive volume, fully 
illustrated with photographs and a colored 
frontispiece, is one more of those delightful 
garden books happily so abundant nowa- 
days that tempt the owner of the tiniest 
plot to capture for himself at least some- 
thing of the beauty they portray. A wild- 
flower garden, while usually possible as a 
special nook in a garden of more formal 
type, is often attainable where that type is 
not. A rocky knoll, a shady corner, a bit 
of rough ground, can he, with a little 
knowledge and patience, transformed into 
something lovely; and that frequently, if 
the owner can get into the country and se- 
cure his treasures from their natural habi- 
tat, at little or no expense. Mr. Durand’s 
book points the way to fascinating possi- 
bilities for great and little gardens. 


History 


A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED 
STATES _ DURING LINCOLN’S ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 3y Jchn Bach McMaster. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. $5. 

A 600-page history of the Civil War. 
Maps, but no illustrations. The actions of 
the Governments and the operations of the 
armies are described, but the conditions 
and feelings of the people, South and 
North, are emphasized. 


Poems 


THE RIVERSIDE BOOK OF VERSE, 1250-1925. 
Compiled by Robert M. Gay. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston. $3. 


This is an admirable book of verses to 
take with you underneath the bough. You 
can put the loaf of bread under your arm, 
for this book will go easily in the pocket. 
It is a fine selection; over 600 pages in 
length, from those poems in early English 


which nobody wishes to read (but which 
every college professor, and Mr. Gay is a 
professor, thinks that we ought to like) 
down to the work of living poets. The book 
contains some admirable poems’ which 
many anthologists fail to include. It is 
well printed and convenient. 


Philosophy 
PLATONISM AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. By 
George Santayana. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1.75. 

Differences of opinion between eminent 
men produce interesting books. Viscount 
Haldane disagrees with John Dewey on 
the nature of experience, and “Human 
Experience” is the result. ‘The present 
compact little book takes issue, urbanely 
and beautifully, with Dean Inge’s identifi- 
cation of points common to Platonism and 
to spiritual religion in a recent Hulsean 
Lecture at Cambridge. After restating the 
meaning of Platonic values, “at the risk of 
parting company with Dean Inge and even 
with Plato,” Mr. Santayana concludes that 
“spiritual life is not a worship of ‘values,’ 
whether found in things or hypostatized 
into supernatural powers. It is the exact 
opposite: it is disintoxication from their 
influence.” That statement is not quoted 
with any intention of making the layman 
untrained in philosophy shudder and pass 
on. Apart from assuming that hypostasis 
is a household word with his readers, Mr. 
Santayana is generally at somewhat un- 
usual pains to make himself understood 
throughout this brief essay. 





Free for All 


Vacations for Girls 


5 es sweltering days of summer are at 
hand. A glimpse of cool meadows and 
green fields will mean much to the busi- 
ness girl who is plodding away each day 
at her weary work. Will you send a check 
payable to the Working Girls Vacation So- 
ciety, 105 East 22d Street, New York City, 
and give a great pleasure to the tired ones? 
Contributions of one dollar or more will be 
gratefully received and acknowledged. 

As all the houses are more or less en- 
dowed, some of the expenses are guaran- 
teed, so we consider that a gift of ten dol- 
lars will pay the additional cost to the 
Society of a fortnight’s vacation of a sick 
working-girl. 

Mrs. CHARLES W. STAPLETON, 
Treasurer. 


Mr. Mellon’s Wells 


ouR timely editorial “Our Criminal 

Waste of Oil,” in the May 25 issue of 

your admirable magazine, is much appre- 
ciated by a reader for over thirty years. 

I am interested in a small way in the 
production of oil. I have a small farm 
which produces about ten barrels of oil a 
day. So, you see, at the present price of 
that necessary commodity I can about pay 
the groceryman—and am also trying to 
educate and care for a family. 

I have just returned home ‘rom a trip 
down into the big Seminole ‘field. There 
are twenty-three big companies drilling in 
that field. Twenty-two of that number 
have signed a gentleman’s agreement to 
stop all unnecessary drilling until con- 
sumption catches up with production, with 
one exception, and that is the company of 
which our great financier Mr. Mellon is 
president. 

Not only is the small producer hurt by 
this waste of oil, but every one who uses 
the products of oil—and who does not? 
President Roosevelt preached Conservation, 
but seemingly it is the last thing the “big 
cil men” want. CAROLIN TREAT. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Safeguarding our Clients’ 


Principal 
Assuring a dependable 


Income 


is paramount in 


SMITH BONDS 


R CALIZING the investor of to- 

day requires a fair return from 
his securities this House en- 
deavors to procure as high a 
rate of interest, on the bonds it 
offers, as monetary conditions 
and our long experience in the 
First Mortgage field recom- 
mends as justifiable. 


Q’srery of principal, however, 
is never jeopardized for high 
interest rates, yet the income 


from Smith Bonds is always 
Income 


1G. 
5M 
Return 


Denominations of $1,000, $500, $100. 
Maturing from 2 to 10 years. 


Present 


Surrounded by the Safeguards that 
have created for 


SMITH BONDS 
A 
World-Wide Reputation 


. ‘ ‘ 
for Safety 
Booklet, describing our Bonds 


and their Safeguards, may be 
had on request for ‘6-30” 


Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you 
can avail yourself of the Mail Order 
Service of our Home Office in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Your investments and 
inquiries will be given the same per- 
sonal, efficient and courteous atten- 
tion you would receive if you called 
at one of our offices. 


The, H.SMITHCO. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, II. 
ALBANY BUFFALO 


Str. Louis 


Boston 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Kindly send Booklet and information re- 
garding SMITH BONDS. 


.-6-30” 
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Hotels and Resorts 





England 
Florence Hotel 


Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park W 2 
Old Established High Class Family Hotel 
famed for comfort and excellent cuisine 

Situated most beautiful part of Fashionable 

West End, almost facing Hyde Park. Few 

minuies all Theatres. Rooms with full board 

$3-$3.50 daily ; $20-$22 weekly. Room with 

English Breakfast $2-$2.50 daily. No charge 

baths, boot cleaning, attendance. 

Make early reservations direct or 
through Outlook Travel Bureau 


Cables: Florenotel, London 


Canada 


HOTEL BELVEDERE 


30, 000 ISLANDS, GEORGIAN BAY— 
unexcelled fishing, boating, bath- 
ing, "riding, golf; 5-piece orchestra ; tennis. 


Booklet. A. G. PEEBLES, PARRY SOUND, Ont. 
Colorado 
PAINTED POST RANCH 


IntheColorado Rockies 

Set in scenic valley of the 
North Poudre River. [xcel- 
lent fishing, hunting ; horse of 
your own; pack trips to Estes 


Park: the best of food. De- 
tails, Outlook ‘lravel Bureau or io 


L. W. Gleason, Log Cabin, Col. 




















Connecticut 


OVERLOOK FARM Can nondale, 


Fifty wiles from N. Y. Superb view ; artesian 
well, excellent food. Delightful rest place. 








he Pasture, Columbia Lake, Columbia, 
Conn. Unique place for restf ul vacation. 
Boating, swimming, good food, pure water, 
no mosquitoes. References. Ebitu SAWYER. 


Interlaken Inn 


Between two lakes; bathing, 
etc. Excellent table. Booklet. 





Lakeville, 
Conn. 
golf, tennis, 
Phone 30. 





Maine 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
Twenty-fifth season, June 15 to Sept. 15. 
Large wooded estate on seacoast. Booklet. 
Jold Stream Lake, 


Glen Ellyn Lodge ‘ ENFIELD, ME. 
A delightful summer home. Large rooms, 
excellent table; boating, bathing, fishing. 
References exchanged. Booklet upon re- 
quest. Mrs. B. N MORR 1S, Enfield, Me. 


The Beeches, Paris Hill, Maine 


uiet summer home for delicate, nervous or 
tired persons needing rest. White Mountain 
view. Pine groves “and gardens. Booklet. 


HILLCREST FARM Peyobscot 
Maine 
Summer guests. Also cottages to let. New 
auto road: 3 mile from beach. Chicken 
dinners every Sunday. $12.50-$15 weekly. 
Book oorly. For further details write 
Mrs. J. WESLEY BOWDEN, R. F. D. 1. 


MAINE Why not spend your 
vacation in the country 
on the open ocean ? Rates $16, $18, $20. 


Louise Spilman. THE BREAKERS, Vinalhaven, Me. 




















Massachusetts 


THE OAK CREST eset te 


high situation, ntiammer water ; excellent 
table. Warm, ‘safe bathing. Moderate price. 








Mlassachusetts 





CAMP MORSE ,Bershiness 
On Goose Lake, Lee, Mass. 


Cabins, good beds, home cooked food, boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, tennis, walks. 


MAY MORSE, Camp Morse, Lee, Mass. 





IN THE BERKSHIRES 


M terey, M s 
Brook Bend Tavern f°: “orev, Mass: 


Barrington. P.O. aradaneer Small distinctive 
inn, modern conveniences, excellent cuisine, 
Tea room in the unusual barn shop adjoining. 
Swimming and boating on Lake Garfield. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet. cozy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Booklet. 23d season. 








4 at quaint Martha’s 
Mary Guerin Inn Vineyard, Mass. 


offers restful vacation. [Excellent food. De- 





tails. MARY A. GUERIN, Prop. 
Dr. Reeves’ Nervine 4,2? 


institution for the care and treatment of ner- 
vous and mild meutal disorders, convalescents 
and elderly people; homelike atmosphere, 
personal care, auto drives, reasonable rates. 
Harriet E. Reeves, M.D., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 





New Hampshire 
SHATTUCK INN ®R'i¢” 


At the foot of Monadnock Mountain. The 
best at moderate cost. 100 airy rooms. 50 with 
bath, 30 cpen fireplaces. Electric elevator, 
library. Saddle horses, mountain trails. Open 
all year. Aresort. E.C. SHATTUCK. 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 
The place you always wanted to know about, 
where you could rest and enjoy yourself, 
Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horseback 
riding, mountain climbine. Nights around 
the camp-lire. Private cabins. 
C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 











New Jersev 


WILD ROMANTIC PRIMITIVE 
Gentleman’s Country in the 


Heart of Lake District 


Come and Expiore. Private. 
Write for Brochure 
TAMARACK ASS’N, Near ANDOVER, N. J. 








New Mexico 


THE BISHOP’S LODGE 


New Mexico’s ** Play Resort” 

Open the year round. Delightfully cool 
summers, mild winters. Seud for booklet 
which describes trips to ancient clitf dwell- 
ings, quaint Indian pueblos, recent archeo- 
logical excavations, artists’ colonies. Private 
Cadillac cars for visiting “The Most Inter- 
esting Fifty Mile Square in America.” Golf, 
tenis, trained saddle ponies for mountain 
trails. Rooms and =" excellent cuisine. 
Limited to seventy guests. Address 


Manager, THE BISHOP'S LODGE, SANTA FE, N. M. 








New York City 


Hotel Judson >? Nyasyingten Sa 
Residential hotel of highest type, conining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. I gropesy vlan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





New York City 


OTELBRISTO 


129-135 W. 48th St., N.Y. 
Rooms WITH BATH Evening Dinner and 
Single — $3--$4--$5 Sunday noon . $1.00 
Double ~~$5--36--$7 Luncheon . . .60 
Special Blue Plate Service in Grill Room 
For comfort, for convenience to all parts of 
the metropolis, for its famous dining service 
come to Hotel Bristol. You’ll fee] ‘‘at home.’ 














New York 
HURRICANE LODGE o.3ices 


ao IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
ax. en Hurricane, Essex Co., N.Y. 
a Comfortable. homelike. Alti- 
: & tude 1.300 feet. Extensive 
. % verandas overlooking Keene 
See Calley. Trout fishing. Caimp- 
= ing. Swimming pool. Goif 
links; mile course 9 well-kept greens. ‘Tennis 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and single rooms. Open from June 
15 to Oct. 1. For further information address 
K.Belknap,Mgr.,Hurricane Lodge, Hurricane,EssexCo.,N.Y. 





Vermont 


Cold Spring Camps 
6 00 ane Apne 


Trout—Salmon—Lakers 
Big and Plenty 


Tennis—Riding —Bathing—Hiking 
‘Twenty cabins with bath and 
open fire. Five lakes in bor- 
der forest. Excellent roads. 

Open to Oct. 15 
H. A. QUIMBY, Averill, Northeastern Vermont 


Chester Delight- 
fig THE MAPLES ful 
summer home. Cheerful, large, airy rooms, 
pure water; bath, hot and cold; broad piazza, 
croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. Refer- 
euces exchanged. The Misses Sargeant. 


CAMP SINGING CEDARS 


For adults. Vermont side Lake Champlain. 
Booklet on request. 
L. 8S. HILL, City Hall, Albany, N. Y. 














“Roads End” OnLake 


“* Where the Trails Begin” | Sacandaga 
Adirondacks A camp for the 
lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined surround- 
ings. Good table. Large living-hall. Cot- 
tages and tents for sleeping. Boats and 
canoes. Black bass fishing. Hikes into the 
woods. Nights around the campfire. Every- 
thing comfortable and homelike. CHAS. 7. 
MEYER, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


Sunset Camp 
In the Adirondacks 


Cottages, tents, fine table. Fishing, boating, 
bathing, dancing, tennis, camp fires. 
Write for booklet and references 


E. J. BENNETT, Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


Adivondacks 
Fenton House ‘48'Uettases 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health and 
rest. Accommodations for fours Write 
for folder and particulars. C. FENTON 
PARKER, Number Four, NY Y. 


Keene Valley Inn and Cottages 
KEENE VALLEY 

Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to Ho per 

week, 75 rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 

den. Teunis, dancing, golf course two miles. 

Special rates for Sept. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 














K Valley, 
Maplewood Cottage N°¥"°Qatet i. 
vigorating vacation spot. Eovellont food. Ali 
amusements. Details. Mrs. C. W. CRAWFORD. 


Wisconsin 


CABLE, WISCONSIN 
Family Outing Place. Cottages 
with board, Picturesque lake. Bathing, 
boating, game fishing. Low rates,good service. 

Folder, rates on application, 








Wyoming 
FRED J. RICHARD RANCH wort’, .. 


Horseback tours through Yellowstone. ‘Trout 
fishing, perfect: hunting country. Excellent 
food. For rates, booklets, write direct, or 
Outlook Travel Bureau. 














—_— and Travel 


FUROPE - 1927 
ELECT 

Sar ERVICE ~—— 
Standard Tours 

Weekly Sailings $775 

Cabin Class Steamers AND UP 

S’T RAT FORD TOURS 

452 Fifth Ave., New York 


















DIRONDACKS, The CRATER 
CLUB, Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain. Cottages with central club house 
where meals are served. References required. 
For circular or information address JOHN B 
BURNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York City. 


PINE-OZONE 


INN in the 
ADIRONDACKS 





Ideal summer resort with 
all home comforts. Cot- 
tages to rent. Special June 
rates. N. S. PINNEY, 


Prop., Jay, N. Y. 





TEMPLE TOURS GO 


To Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around 
the World.’ Comfortable travel, mod- 
erate prices, abundant sightseeing, fine 
leadership. 
Where do you want to go? 
What type of tour do you wish ? 


TEMPLE TOURS 
447-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














otel LENOX,North St.,west of Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Superior accommo- 
dations; famous for good food. Write direct or 
Outlook's Bureau for rates, details, bookings, 
Adult vacation 


CROONING PINES camp ; conveni- 


ent, modern; good food; all amusements ; 
desirable clientele. Rates $18 up. Write 
for booklet. KE. J. LEE, Warrensburgh, N. Y. 














MAJOR W. T. BLAKE, LTD. 


Great Britain and Continental automobile 
service. Cars to drive yourself, inclusive 
tours, and hire of car with chauffeur only, 
Steamship accommodations, For booklets and 
details write to 578 Madison Ave., New York. 





Rhode Island 


HE CROWN, Block Island, R.I. 
Delightfully located hotel; all amuse- 
ments; thoughtful cuisine. Ideal quiet vaca- 
tion spot. Details, rates, address proprietors. 








EUROPE ON CREDIT 


By “Famous Allen Plan” Small 
Payment. Bal. 10 mo. after return. 
Booklets 200 Tours #240 up Free. 


ALLEN TOURS, Inc., Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Royat Buve Line: 
Motor T ours 


The Standard of the World 
N.Y. 
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( 
From McAupin Horst, ( 
in luxurious Palace Coaches: ( 
Seeing New York in 7 llours, ( 
Lunch at Fraunce’s ‘Tavern; ( 
All Day Tour up Hudson to ( 
West Point and Newburgh; ( 
38 and 4 Day Tours to Delaware ( 
Water Gap, Catskills, Berk- ( 
shires, Valley Forge, and ( 
Atlantie City. ( 
3 to 12 Day Tours to Boston, ( 
Cape Cod, Berkshires, White ( 
and Adirondack Mountains, ( 
Montreal, and Quebec. ( 
Large illustrated Maps and Guides ( 
to Boston, New York, Philadel- ( 
phia, Washington, Chicago, Los ( 
Angeles, San Francisco, Salt Lake ( 
City, Montreal, and Quebec free at ( 
Travel Department of OUTLOOK ( 
or mailed. ( 

The Royal Blue Line Co., Inc. ( 
Hote? Brunswick Boston, Mass. ( 
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HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook,” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care 'Trattic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—-5 in the country 





wr 


Real Estate 


295 


Rooms to Rent 





Maine 





pir Cozy 6-Room Cottage 
Charming pe on harbor front. Photos on 
reque:t. KE. M. Hitn, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 





Sebago Lake, 
Shore Property Maine. Easily 
seule, secluded, cleared and wooded 
land, view miles of lake, White Mountains 
as background. Private sale. 8,369, Outlook. 





Massachusetts 


CAPE COD Ocean-front bungalows, 

duly, Aug., Sept. Quiet, 
cozy,clean, invigorating. Se reened porch,open 
fireplace, bath. OsBorn LALL, ‘Truro, Mass. 











New Hampshire 
For rent, furnished 


MERIDEN, N. * cottage, six rooms, 


bath, fireplace ; ; garden space, garage ; 10 min- 
utes’ walk to village, inn, bird sanctuary ; in 
vicinity of Lebanon, Claremont, Hanover, 
and St. Gaudens Memorial at Cornish. Season 
$200. Address P. O. Box 66, Meriden, N. H. 





New Jersey 





For © excellent condi- 
Sale Colonial Home tion. 12 rooms, 
steam heat, fireplace. Grounds 145 x 114; 
fruit trees, grape arbor, magnificent view. 
35 minutes from New York. C. F. CARLOCK, 
181 Terrace Ave., Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 





New York 


FOR SALE FOX LAIR CAMP, 
ADIRONDACKS 

Fine estate of Richard Hudnut. 
Over 1,000 acres, trout streams, 
got links, tennis. Three hours from 
Garatons aly moter car, 15 miles from North 
Creek . Appl caretaker, or 

¥.8. ta ‘Dorn, 31D 





assau St., New York City. 





Lady’s delightful summer cottage, 
For Rent Sunset Park, Catskill Mts. 
Restricted residental park. 14 rooms, 2 baths, 
Las agg y Zarage,4 acres, lawn, ' yavine, »,brook, 
woods. Adjoining ‘Mountain Golf Club. Lawn 
kept in order. Elevation 1,900 feet ; invigorat- 
ing so Reasonable for season. Address 
Mrs. H., 125 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 





New York 











At Beautiful Glenburnie 


On Lake George 


FOR SALE—modern summer home, 
bungalow type completely furnished, 


ceiled throughout. 9 rooms, 2 baths, 
electric lights, porch 33’x12’, also large 
sleeping-porch, garage, boathouse, 200’ 
water-front, bathing beach. For full 
particulars write 

H. D. WHITTLESEY 
601 Canal Road Cleveland, Ohio 


IN NANTUCKET 1; 


2 large connecting rooms with private bath, 
after July 18. Also separate rooms by week 
or season. Address Box 45, Nantucket, Mass. 





A Mart of the Unusual 
“All the World is Waiting for the Sunrise” 


—but it need wait no longer for the “ vade- 
mecum ” memorandum book to_use on that 
Just send one 





ps a to rene this summer. 
ollar t 
MY TRAVE L LOG COMPANY 
Station C, Buffalo, N. Y. 


STATIONERY 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at 
$2, or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. 
Also business printing at low prices, Lewis, 
stationer, Troy, N. 














EMPLOYMENT AGENCY _ 


INSTITUTIONAL executives, social 
workers, secretaries, dietitians, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, Companions, mothers’ 
helpers, housekeepers. The Richards Bureau, 
68 Barnes St., Providence. 


SELECTED teachers recommended with 
unquestioned references. avis Teachers 
Agency, Providence, R. 








HELP WANTED ; 





Vermont 





$8,500 Private or 
Mountain Estate '¢!s‘er= 


200 acres in Vermont mountains. Elevation 
1,800-2,600 ft. Superb scenery. Noted for 
hunting and fishing. Good roads. House and 
main buildings with all modern conveniences. 
Abundant water supply and pressure; no 
windmills. Valuable wood lots. Green 
meaapws. Fruit. Unexcelled country home, 
summer camp, or small hotel investment. 
Concession in price for cash. 8,407, Outlook. 





Delightful furnished 5-room 
For Rent cottage. Lake views, mountains, 
fishing, piped spring water. Screened piazza, 
garage. $300 loug :eason. 8,331, Outlook, 








Selected 


Readers for 
Selected Advertisers 


The Outlook’s readers are selected from an interest- 
ing, cultivated stratum of America’s reading public. 


The following paragraphs, copied from a subscriber’s 
letter of appreciation, speak for themselves : 


“You may be interested to know that my lovely home 
in Sienna, Italy, was the result of an Outlook advertise- 


ment. An American woman recommended 


it to 


appreciative guests, but when I wrote to her and asked 
what references she required, she said to be a sub- 
scriber to The Outlook was reference enough. 


“I have spent part of three summers in a charming 
spot in Maine, also advertised in The Outlook, and 
when I offered the requested references I was told 
that no references were required from subscribers to 
The Outlook. You will see, therefore, what we 
Outlook subscribers think of each other and of the 
reliability of your advertisements.” 


For rates and further details write to Eva R. Dixon, Director 


OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 





GOVERNESS or companion for girl of 
twelve, Philadelphia suburbs, Applicant 
must be fond of outdoors and not over tw enty- 
tive years of age. 7,894, Outlook. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high 
salaried men aud women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, permanent, interesting worl. 
se advancement. Write for free book. 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite AG-5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

WANTED at once, young Protestant 
teacher-governess for girl thirteen. Country. 
Salary seventy-five dollars a month. Good 
reference. 7,893, Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


ACCOMPLISHED woman will be gov- 
erness., 7,886, Outlook. 


AGREEABLE lady wishes to be travel 
companion. 7,887, Outlook. 


CARE of children, companion, housekeeper, 
nurse, Or any position of trust by refined, 
practical woman. References. 7,891, Outlook. 


COMPANION, Leaving for Europe, wish to 
place my managing housekeeper-companion. 
Linguist, expert B sages a clever alteration 
gowns, understands Ca Reliable, ad- 
justable. 7,888, Outlook 


GRADUATE nurse in Hartford would 
like to travel or go to resort for summer. 
7,892, Outlook. 


KINDERGARTEN, primary teacher de- 
sires position—in Christian school, mission, or 
orphanage preferred. Normal certificate. 
Experienced. Excellent references. 7,890, 
Outlook. 


NEW York graduate nurse, very versatile, 
wishes permanent position anywhere— 
mental, nervous, chronic; companion or 
chaperon ; adults or children. 7,885, Outlook. 


‘T'WO competent, experienced women desire 
positions in club house, institution, or large 
school. One an expert stenographer and 
familiar with all kinds of clerical work, the 
other a dietitian and first-class housekeeper. 
Best references. 7,875, Outlook. 


VIRGINIAN lady, cultured, pleasing per- 
sonality, adaptable, for hostess, chaperon, 
touring “seman References exchanged. 
7,882, Outlook. 


WANTED — Position with little baby or 
small children by experienced nurse. Kefer- 
ences given. E. M. Chase, 28 Paine St., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


WELLESLEY 1904 graduate, having per- 
manent, college, Pennsylvania certificate, 
experienced in teaching French, music, 
mathematics, and social studies, also in 
charge of library, desires suitable position. 
7,883, Outlook. 


YOUNG woman, graduate secretary, edu- 
cated and traveled abroad, desires position, 
temporary or permanent, as secretary or 
traveling companion. Highest references 
given. 7,884, Outlook. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
purses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance aud given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 








ticulars address Directress of Nurses, 





The Thousandfold 
Thrill of Life 


horny-handed and sin-seared skipper, a 

lawless soldier with a light-o’-love in 
every port, a cattle keeper on shipboard, an 
engineer amidst his oily engines, are put 
before us in Kipling’s stories and poems— 
says the editor of The Warner Library—so 
that we recognize them as lovable fellow- 
creatures responsive to the thousandfold 
thrill of life. 
An electric cable, a steam-engine, a banjo, or 
a mess-room toast offer occasion for song; 
and lo! they are converted by the alchemy of 
the imagination until they becomea type and 
an illumination of the red-blooded life of man- 
kind. The ability to achieve this is a crown- 
ing characteristic and merit of Rudyard 
Kipling’s work. 
Had Kipling stopped with his rollicking 
ballads of the barrack-room he would have 
won his place in the hall of famous poets, 
but he went further and higher as the un- 
crowned laureate of the English-speaking 


| Kipling 


Authorized Edition 
New Form 
Sweeping Reduction in Price 


The publication of this authorized edition of 
Kipling’s works in a new form and at a new 
low price within the reach of every book 
lover and student, is a notable event in the 
history of book-making. 


A Wonderful Offer 


A rich nine-volume set of Kipling’s master- 
pieces is now available for you. Because of 
the extreme popularity of his works it is 
possible to publish these splendid books in 
large editions at a saving, of which you obtain 
the benefit if youact now. These books are 
a superb addition to any home library. They 
are uniformly bound in green fabrikoid, and 
beautifully printed on good paper and have 
a very clear type page. 


Send No Money Now 


Just send the coupon by early mail and re- 
ceive your set without a penny of cost to 
you and without obligation of any kind. 
Spend five days under Kipling’s magic spell. 
Then make your own decision. Act now, 
lest you forget and so miss this really great 
opportunity. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, Book Division, 
120 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me on approval and without obligation on my 
pat the 9-volume set of Rudyard Kipling. Within five days 
will either send you $2 as first payment, and after that five 
monthly payments of $2 each. t I will return the books at 
our expense and owe you nothing. Five per cent discount 
or cash. 6-29-27 
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By the Way 


« OVERING WASHINGTON,” a book by J. F. 

Essary, Washington correspondent of 
the Baltimore “Sun,” contains some of the 
impossible stories that have been assigned 
to Washington newspaper men. 

One correspondent received a wire from 
his paper: 

“Please rush immediately names of all 
unknown dead soldiers from Wisconsin.” 

A correspondent ~ of the New York 
“American” got the following order one 
night: 

“We have 
something in the air. 
1,000 words.” 

An Indianapolis newspaper is said to 
have wired its representative as follows: 

“Get interview with President Roosevelt 
on local political situation. And tell him to 
make it short.” 


information that there is 
Get it and send us 


She was still rather new at driving a car 
and a little bit confused in traffic. Down 
Broadway she forgot to stop soon enough 
at the signal and shot out into the middle 
of the street. 

Pompously the traffic officer bore down 
upon her. 

“Didn’t you see me hold up my hand?” 
he shouted fiercely. 

The culprit gasped a breathless “Yes.” 

“Didn’t you know that when I held up 
my hand it meant—Stop?” 

“No, sir; I’m just a school-teacher,” she 
said in a timid, mouselike voice, “and when 
you raised your hand like that I thought 
you wanted to ask a question.” 


. 

Providing telephone and telegraph facili- 
ties for President Coolidge’s summer home 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota will 
cost about $200,000, according to Albert 
Turner, transmission engineer of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Company. 


The London “Sketch” moralizes: “You 
are a smithy; your anvil, life. Keep swing- 
ine the hammer, despite all strife. Honest 
your purpose; stroke that is true; joy in 
the thing you are trying to do.” 


A kind old gentleman, noticing a small 
boy carrying a lot of newspapers under his 
arm, said, “Don’t all those papers make 
you tired, my boy?” 

“Naw, I don’t read them,” the lad re- 
plied. 


From the “Christian Advocate:” 

Don C. Seitz tells a story of one of Joseph 
Pulitzer’s reporters who had been sent to a 
revival meeting. In the midst of the pro- 
ceedings an exhorter bent over the young 
man and said, “Will you not come for- 
ward?” “Excuse me,” was the reply, “but 
T am a reporter, and I am here only on 
business.” “But,” said the revivalist, 
“there is no business so momentous as the 
Lord’s.” “Maybe not,” answered the re- 
porter; “but you don’t know Mr. Pulitzer.” 


“What have you decided to say in your 
next speech?” Senator Sorghum of the 
Washington “Star” was asked. 

“As little as possible,” replied the Sena- 
tor. ‘My constituents now regard me as @ 
standard article, and I don’t require as 
much salesmanship as I used to.” 


“Why, pa, this is roast beef!” exclaimed 
little Willie at dinner one evening when a 
guest of honor was present. 

“Of course; what of that?” 
father. 

“Why, you told ma this morning that 
you were going to bring an old muttonhead 
home for dinner this evening.” 


said his 


Another tip to the wise from “Grit:” 


The codfish lays a million eggs, 
And the helpful hen lays one, 
But the codfish doesn’t cackle, 
To tell us what she’s done; 
And so we scorn the codfish coy, 
And the helpful hen we prize, 
Which indicates to you and me, 
That it pays to advertise. 


Two farmers met in town a few days 
after a cyclone hit the countryside. 

“Yes, it did quite a bit of damage out our 
way,” said one, reflectively. ‘“‘By the way, 
Hank, was that new barn of yours injured 
any?” 

The other shifted his wad of chewing 
tobacco. 

“IT can’t say rightly,’ he answered, 
slowly. “I ain’t found it yet.” 

W. R. Morehouse, president of the sav- 
ings division of the American Bankers 
Association, writes: 

“To-day, if you drop a penny on the 
sidewalk, you almost hesitate to pick it up. 
If you drop a nickel or a dime in your 
office, you are tempted to remark, ‘Oh, let 
the janitor get it.’ It isn’t so much the 
high cost of living these days as it is the 
lack of appreciation of the value of smaller 
coins.” 


*“Mary’s Little Lamb” may not have gone 
to school, but here is a dog which did. 
Vide the Norway, Maine, “Advertiser:” 

“Buster” Lombard, the brown spaniel 
dog belonging to Donald Lombard, of Otis- 
field, died Monday morning, May 16, age 
ten years. He will be greatly missed at 
the Spurr’s Corner School, where he has 
been a regular attendant for six years, be- 
ginning with Donald, when he entered 
school. He always had a lunch, but teacher 
and scholars had something for him, too. 
He had a seat, which he always got into 
as soon as the bell rang. If he was ever 
tardy, he would bark at the door to be let 
in. When the signals were given for re- 
cess and noon hour, he would immediately 
take place in the line and march out with 
the scholars. 

When the new schoolhouse was opened, 
he showed very plainly that he did not like 
it by not coming as regulariy. 


From the “Christian Register:” 

When the waiter said to the Professor of 
English, “Did you say pudden, sir?” the 
enraged diner answered: “I did not—and I 
hope I never shall.” 


There had been a blowout and the father 
of the family was perspiringly and pro- 
fanely changing tires. 

“IT don’t see why you have to talk that 
way,” said his wife, reproachfully. “You 
act as if it were a total loss. You never 
see the good in things.” 

“Well, what good is there in this?” 

“Why, it tickled the baby so. He laughed 
right out loud when it went bang.” 

From an exchange: 

Employer: “Surely, Miss Jenks, 
know the king’s English?” 

Surprised typist: “Of course he is—isn’t 
he, sir?” 


you 


The deferred-payment plan has reached 
the Zulus ir Africa, according to William 
H. Dodge, just returned from that country. 
He is reported in “Editor and Publisher” 
as saying that Zulu men now buy their 
wives on the “one cow down and one cow 
a month” system. ; 


Answer to last week’s puzzle: “Trifling.” 








